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The Vanishing Point 


ROFIT can be taken from a business in such a 

degree that it affords to the operator a maximum 
benefit without upsetting price levels generally. A few 
of the larger coal companies have deliberately set their 
prices at a point that will render them a maximum net 
profit for the year with a minimum payment of Federal 
taxes. If all coal companies would follow the same 
practice the income of the Government would be 
seriously decreased and Congress forced to adopt other 
and better avenues of taxation than the present excess 
profit system. 

Taking all the market will bear under present condi- 
tions nets the producer little but ill-will on the part of 
the consumer and piles up the storm of wrath to come, 
for beyond a certain point taxes take the bulk of the 
receipts. Figure it out for yourself and put a stop 
order on the price. 





Educate the Public with Facts 


HE National Coal Association has recently entered 
upon a program of publicity that contemplates the 
organization of speakers’ bureaus in the local associa- 
tions and widespread publicity by word of mouth and 
through the press. The new work of the national 
association along these lines is described as an effort 
to lay a ground work for the character of public declara- 
tion that will tell exactly what the problems of the 
industry are and in doing so form the basis for a 
better understanding on the part of the public. We are 
told that to do this “the public must be taken into the 
operator’s confidence and be frankly and unhesitatingly 
told the operator’s vieypoint.” A very laudable’ pro- 
gram and one in the furtherance of which the coal trade 
press will gladly assist. But it is not sufficient to tell 
the public the viewpoint of the operator—tell the 
operator the viewpoint of the public if you would win 
public approval. 
Accept first the fact that the public is now interested 
first in price—price of mine labor and of coal—and 
after that in profit, both of labor and operator. Get 


_the facts and lay them before the public. The industry 


today, as an industry, is without the assembled informa- 
tion to properly convince the skeptical, —_ such data 
as are available are closely held. 

If the producers of half the bituminous — in the 
United States, the members of the national association, 
really desire to let the public in on the condition of 
their business, and we believe they have nothing to lose 
by so doing and nothing to hide, let them assemble the 
facts and give them to the public. We can do no better 
than quote a paragraph from the address of Dr. Garfield 
a year ago to the operators assembled in Chicago at 
the second annua! meeting of the National Coal Associa- 
tion: 

“Now, the public has much to learn. The public is 


waiting to be informed concerning many of these vital 
questions which are pressing upon you and upon the 
officers of the government. The public is ready to pay 
for what it ought to pay for. But the public demands 
the right to know whether what is being charged is 
just or not. You and I haven’t any right to ask that 
they close their eyes and pay. Just as it is important 
for you to know the cost of production so it is important, 
if not imperative, that the public know what the cost of 
consumption is. In other words, gentlemen, they have 
a right to know in a general way, at any rate, what 
profits you are making, whether excessive or not.” 





Apply the Golden Rule 


ABOR gets an increase, costs of production go up, 

profits figured on the percentage basis are added 
on, the cost of commodities and of living mount and 
labor demands another increase, in the ordinary every- 
day routine of today. Each, labor and producer, blames 
the other. Everyone is the innocent bystander now and 
the loudest protests and most radical statements are 
coming from the supposedly staunch element of our 
people—bankers, who have to pay thirty cents for a 
collar; lawyers and doctors, who are asked fifteen dollars 
for a pair of shoes. 

If the buying public were but organized we would 
today witness a strike of far greater moment than any 
heretofore—a strike of buyers of the ordinary con- 
veniences of life. Far-sighted leaders in business today 
point the way to start the line of prices downward 
without a wreck. Let every seller reduce his profit to 
the vanishing point or lower, taking a ‘ss if necessary 
for a time. Thus the first step in the “Do unto others” 
policy would lead to the next, for our faith in the com- 
mon honesty and fair mindedness of American labor is 
such that we believe that the coal operator once havitig 
proven good faith by lowering prices and profits, could 
ask and would receive concessions in wages from his 


employees. 





Cottrell Director of Mines 


INING men will be pleased at the selection by 

the Secretary of the Interior of Dr. F. G. Cottrell 
as the new director of the Bureau of Mines. Although 
not a mining man by training or experience, Dr. 
Cottrell is a thoroughgoing scientist, a man of broad 
thought and very human sympathies. 

Under his direction the bureau will find new inspira- 
tion for scientific research and the mining industries 
a new technical leader. The Bureau of Mines may be 
considered to have passed through the promotional 
stage and now, firmly established with the mining 
public and under the impetus of new leadership, to 
be entering upon a period of greater opportunity and 
usefulness. 
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Action Begins on the Indictments 


O SURPRISE was occasioned by the action of the 

defendants in the Indianapolis indictments when 
they last week filed bills in the various States in which 
they reside, asking that the Attorney General and 
various and sundry other legal lights of the Government 
be enjoined from putting them on trial before Judge 
Anderson. 

The defendants are first of all interested in keeping 
out of Federal jails, and the indictment of last March 
was a trap for the unwary. It is understood to be 
the opinion of some counsel that should those indicted 
appear before Judge Anderson, and should a single 
overt act by: any one of the accused be proven, all 
would be liable, so broad and hazy is the indictment. 

Of course, what both operators and miners desire is 
to separate the charges and have each accused told 
what he is accused of having done, in order that he may 
proceed to defend himself. Perhaps the present pro- 
ceeding will force the Government to come out in the 
open and most certainly will give us a new set of 
interpretations of the validity of the Lever Act. 





Boiler Room as the Manager’s 
After-Thought 


N the boiler rooms of too many of our coal mines 

the fact ‘is clearly attested that the real business of 
the coal industry is not running a power plant but 
cperating a coal mine. There is no need to ask if the 
man at the head of the whole operation is a mechanical 
engineer. It is evident he is not or he would not have 
stood so long by the locomotive boiler and hand firing 
and resisted so determinedly the pleading of his 
mechanical engineers for equipment better calculated 
to give results and save fuel. He would have known 
that the only kind of coal to use under an old-style 
boiler with the old-style grate is the expensive lump and 
nut fuel that was used when old-style boilers and grates 
had their day. 

He should remember—none more readily—that in the 
early years of coal mining slack was not sold but shoveled 
to one side. Coal was picked up with forks and the 
slack was left in the mines, or if brought to the surfaces 
was piled outside in the tipple yard. No one could 
afford to use slack with the old type of grate, for it 
wouldn’t raise steam and went through the grate open- 
ings to be wheeled to a dump, where to the despair and 
chagrin of the whole neighborhood it usually completed 
its combusiton and filled the air with the aroma of sul- 
phur fumes. 

It was only when automatic stokers were introduced 
that slack became salable. At first it barely paid 
freight, then it began to pay a part of the mining cost 
and finally in a few isolated cases in times of shortage 
it sold a little higher than lump because the large coal 
had to be erushed and appliances for that purpose were 
not available. 

It may be said and thought that slack having become 
of value, Why not go on using lump or nut in the field? 
It has been done before when these sizes were expensive 
or exclusively salable; why not go on doing it now that 
the smaller sizes are marketable at a more reasonable 
figure? Why make a change now when the argument 
for change is a little weaker rather than a little 
stronger than before? 

The answer is this: The difference in price between 
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slack and larger sizes still warrants the greater use of 
slack; dirty coal can be used on the newer-style grates 
and cannot be burned on older types; good grates save 
coal while others only waste it. The argument is strong 
enough to eliminate the need for any hesitation. The 
only reason why such a change does not come quicker 
is because the mining man sees all his problems from 
the working face of his mines. He rarely looks in the 
boiler room unless a flue is leaking or a grate, a firedoor 
or an arch has fallen. Any boiler is good enough for 
him, for he doesn’t understand the steam-making 
business. 

More and more is coal sold on specifications. Quality 
is taking the place of quantity as the great desideratum, 
The only way to provide all the quality of which a coal 
is capable to cast out all the inferior material and 
to do this in the most liberal manner. Where the choice 
is between the market or the rock dump, care in selec- 
tion must be exercised, but where the choice is between 
one’s own boiler plant and the boiler plant of the cus- 
tomer the coal operator can afford to eliminate much coal 
that is merely dubious. At times he may even have to 
add some clean slack to the waste. Only a picking table 
and a mechanical stoker at the mine can give the essen- 
tial letters of introduction for any coal that seeks admis- 
sion to the best type of boiler installation in a distant 
city. 

The time is coming when the boiler room will cease 
to be the manager’s after-thought or his bad guess. 
The mining engineer, regular or consultant, will not 
have anything to do with its design or construction. 
The mechanical engineer will be left untramelled in its 
planning and his mining confrére will then cease to be 
troubled with the high cost of steam raising or with 
the difficulties arising from frequent boiler breakdowns. 





Look Far A field 


OTHING does more to develop industry than the 

disadvantages under which some portions of it 
labor. Out of the perplexities of certain regions come 
developments that more favored localities might never 
discover and initiate. 

Thus we look to the Pacific Coast for progress in the 
pulverization of coal, its distribution and use and to 
Brazil to gain information as to the use of that product 
by railroads. To California we may direct our at- 
tention, for its low-grade fuel and the needs of the © 
war have made experiments in pulverization profitable. 

Briquetting may possibly make its largest progress 
away from the coal regions, notably in Ontario. The 
advances made will, however, soon react on the coal 
field, which, it is true, has long had quite a few briquet- 
ting plants. The Dakotas are going to show us some- 
thing about carbonizing and briquetting low-grade coals, 
and Saskatchewan will soon indicate ways in which the 
work may be done. In those sections only lignites are 
now being, or are to be, beneficiated, but the work will 
undoubtedly add to the methods already tried and avail- 
able in the treatment of low- and high-volatile bitu- 
minous coals. 

Many are the problems bearing on operation in nor- 
mal coal fields, but they find their first and most phe- 
nomenally successful solution where difficulties are 
greatest. Proved there, they gradually spread to mines 
that are more normal. The far-afield becomes close up 
as the year pass by. 
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Representative Garland Is House Authority 
On Mining Affairs’ 


As Chairman of the Committee on Mines and Mining Pennsylvania 
Representative at Large Has Made a Close Study of Mineral Pro- 
duction—Was at One Time Vice-President of Federation of Labor 


By PAUL WOOTON 


HEN Mahlon M. Garland, now Representative 
WW at large from Pennsylvania and chairman of 
the Committee on Mines and Mining of the 
House of Representatives, was a younger man an in- 
cident occurred at the collar of the shaft of a Penn- 
sylvania coal mine which has since stood him in good 
stead in analyzing political and legislative propaganda. 
At that particular mine it was customary to keep the 
mules underground all the time unless it became nec- 
essary to shut down the mine for a considerable period. 
Such a shutdown having become necessary, the mules 
were brought to the surface after they had been under- 
ground many months. He saw them brought to the 
surface with their eyes carefully bandaged, and noted 
the safeguards taken to prevent their too sudden ex- 
posure to the light of day. 
For weeks thereafter these mules revelled in a pas- 
ture. Then it came time to start working the mine 
again, and the mules were led up to the cage pre- 





MAHLON M. GARLAND 





*Reprinted from an article in Engineering and Mining Journal, 
entitled “Government Officials Who Influence Mining.” 


paratory to being lowered for another long sojourn 
underground. They were keenly conscious of the fact 
that they were about to be returned to surroundings 
less to their liking, showing all the obstinate determina- 
tion for which they are noted, and declined to be led 
or driven,onto the cage. Every expedient tried was 
unsuccessful until the foreman conceived the idea of 
leading a blind mule onto the cage first. Despite the 
disposition they had previously shown, the mules, like 
sheep, followed their superannuated companion onto 
the cage, and soon were at their old task of providing 
traction in the darkness of the workings. 

This incident was regarded by Mr. Garland as typical 
of human conduct in many instances. Despite the good 
sense of individuals, they frequently defeat their own 
desires for betterment through following improper 
leadership. In his long experience in adjusting dif- 
ferences between employers and employees, and dur- 
ing his career as a politician and statesman, Mr. 
Garland has found frequent use for the story of the 
mules as an illustration of the consequences of blind 
leadership. 

Through his life-long association with the coal 
industry Mr. Garland has followed closely developments 
in other lines of mineral production. He has. given 
much attention to mining legislation and has just con- 
ducted a thorough investigation of the war-minerals 
situation. He is particularly interested in the rela- 
tionships between capital and labor in the mining in- 
dustry. Mr. Garland formerly worked as a laborer in 
iron and steel mills and has been prominently connected 
with the union labor movement. He at one time was 
the president. of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, and served two terms as vice- 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 

As a labor leader who also enjoyed the confidence of 
employers he has frequently been called upon to ad- 
vise labor and capital in industrial troubles. During 
the anthracite strike Mr. Garland took an important 
part, and was selected by John Mitchell as labor’s mem- 
ber of the arbitration commission, which, however, 
did not function, as an agreement was reached without 
referring the matter to an arbitration board. 

Mr. Garland was born in Pittsburgh in 1856. After 
twenty years’ work as a laborer in the steel mills he 
embarked in politics, and served for many years as 
Collector of Customs at Pittsburgh. He has served as 
a member of the City Council of Pittsburgh and as a 
member of the School Board. He has been prominent 
also in the affairs of the Loyal Order of Moose. 

As chairman of the House Committee on Mines and 
Mining, Mr. Garland is confronted with a variety of 
legislation which has an important bearing on mining 
affairs. 
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Mine Layout ‘Arranged for Large Tonnage 
and Minimum Handling Cost 


While Not a Deep Seam, Care Has Been Taken to Leave Adequate Side Pillars 
on All Headings and a Large Area of Coal Round the Shafts, Both of Which Are 
To Be Used for Hoisting—A Natural Grade of 1.5 Per Cent Facilitates Caging 


O 


exerts a strong 


dip of the coal. 





16, pp. 783-786. 


NE OF the most important points in the trans- 
portation system of any mine is the shaft bottom. 
No matter what the facilities for handling coal 
on the surface or how elaborate the arrangements for 
dispatching the trips within the mine may be, ease 
and efficiency of operation at these points go for naught 
if the coal moves slowly at the foot of the shaft. 
loaded and empty cars as they enter and leave the 
cages must be handled quickly and effectually. 

The method by which the coal is to be developed 
influence upon the bottom layout. 
‘Furthermore the lay of the bed must be considered, as 

well as the general dimensions of the tract to be mined. 
Sometimes much advantage may be taken of the natural 
At the Mather Collieries,* located at 
Mather, near Jefferson, in Greene County, Pennsylvania, 
can be found a bottom layout that is highly effective 
and yet notable for the absence of machinery. 
plant is served by a branch of the Chartiers Southern 
R.R. which runs along the south branch of Ten Mile 
Creek, and connects with the Monongahela division of 
the Pennsylvania R.R. at Millsboro, Pa. 

The company owns about four thousand five hundred 


2The surface plant of this operation was fully described in Vol. 


By JAMES R. ELLIOTT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


tract. 
thickness. 


The 
surface. 


This 


the empties. 


and materials. 
from the mine is situated at the No. 2 shaft. 
direction of the air currents is shown in Fig. 2. 

The map, which covers only a small portion of the 
property, was prepared as a projection for the current 
year’s operation and shows in detail the method of 
mining. The landings for loads above each shaft are 
double tracked for a distance of 1,000 ft. and will 
ultimately be extended the same distance below for 


acres of the Pittsburgh bed of coal, which averages 
from 6 ft. to 6 ft. 9 in. in thickness throughout the 
Overlying the coal is a drawslate about 1 ft. in 
The plant is situated in the southeast central 
part of the field and near the lowest elevation of the 
bed. Two concrete-lined shafts have been sunk to the 
coal, which lies at this point about 350 ft. below the 
These shafts are 850 ft. apart. Both shafts 
eventually will be utilized for hoisting the coal, although 
at present the whole output is removed through the 
No. 1 shaft. Shaft No. 2 is employed for hoisting men 


The fan which normally exhausts air 


The 


The grade is in favor of the loads, averag- 


ing 1.5 per cent and over, so that the handling of cars 
is entirely by gravity. This has been made possible 
by sinking the shaft square with the general dip of 
the bed, thus utilizing to a large degree a natural grade. 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF PART OF 














THE MATHER MINE SHOWING METHOD OF PROVIDING FOR LARGE TONNAGE 
WITHOUT CONFLICT OF TRANSPORTATION UNITS 
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Self-dumping cages are employed. After leaving the 
cage the empty cars drop by gravity to a double-tracked 
landing below the shafts. Thence they may be made up 
into trips and hauled away by locomotives over empty 
tracks located on either side of the loaded-car landing 
and 40 ft. distant from it. 

All main entries in the mine have been laid out on 
50-ft. centers, one heading for the loads and one for 
the empties paralleling it. Manways have been pro- 
vided and outside entries are used for the return air. 
It is the intention to bring the tonnage through shaft 
No. 1 up to 4,000 tons in eight hours, and in order 
to facilitate underground transportation it was deemed 
advisable to provide ample empty and load trackage. 

The concentrated panel system of development has 
been adopted, the lengths between face entries being 
about 1,200 ft., with 300-ft. rooms. These chambers are 
driven on 100-ft. centers with breakthroughs every 
ninety feet. The shaded portion of the map indicates 
where it is intended to commence drawing the rib 
section. 

The coal is cut with Jeffrey shortwall machines and 
the loaded cars are gathered at the main entries by 
storage-battery locomotives. From this point the trips 
are hauled to the shaft bottom by trolley locomotives. 

_ At the present time six 6-ton storage-battery machines 
and one 13-ton trolley locomotive are in use, 

Sixty-pound rail is used on the landings; 40-lb. on 
all haulage entries and 20-lb. sections in the rooms. 

Fig. 3 shows the shaft bottom and landings at the 
No. 1 shaft; the arrangement at the No. 2 shaft is an 
exact duplicate. The track gage is 44 in. while cars of 
23-ton capacity are used. This illustration is prac- 
tically self-explanatory, showing in detail the type of 
construction around the bottom as well as the arrange- 
ment of the tracks better than any descriptive matter 
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FIG. 2, LAYOUT OF SHAFT BOTTOM 


With such large pillars and a seam only 350 ft. deep nc movement 
of any kind should trouble the shafts 


that could be written. ‘The plant at Mather was 
designed by Baton & Elliott, of Pittsburgh, Pa.,. who 
also supervised its construction. 
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Overcast--* 


FIG. 3. 


Convenience and capacity characterizes this gravity-operated bottom layout. 
permanency of the installation. 


Few, if any, 












DETAILS OF THE SHAFT BOTTOM AND TRACKAGE LAYOUT : 


Steel timbering and concrete provide for the ; 


mine problems exceed in importance that of the layout of the landing of a shaft. 
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What Belt Should Be Selected and What 
Treatment It Should Receive 


Belting Should Be Fitted to the Conditions Existing, Though a Lengthening of 
Pulley Centers, an Increase in Pulley Width and Other Changes May Lessen 
Wear—Improper Lacing May Cause an Otherwise Good and Suitable Belt to Fail 


By E. K. BLACK 
Akron, Ohio 


must be given proper care if the user expects 

them to render adequate'service. This is such a 
self-evident truism that it seems hardly worth repeat- 
ing and yet it is frequently overlooked. Belts that 
should be good for years of continued service are in 
many cases subjected to abuses which soon render them 
useless. The manufacturer often is blamed for having 
put out a defective product when in reality the belt it- 
self was faultless. 

Unjustified claims for adjustments on injured belts 
are made frequently by disgruntled users. Every manu- 
facturer can cite dozens of such cases. The Diamond 
Rubber Co., for instance, recently was asked to make 
an adjustment on a belt that had been torn along its 
length for several yards at either end. The user was 
vehement in asserting that the belt was defective, but 
when an examination was made it was clearly shown 
that the only cause for injury was improper lacing. 
The lace holes had been punched haphazardly and with 
no regard to the necessity for providing that the stress 
would be across the width of the belt. The result was 
that when put in use the belt ripped and was practically 
ruined. 

Improper lacing probably is the most common mis- 
take made by users, and yet it is the one that causes 
the most serious trouble, often completely nullifying 
all the knowledge and skill that the manufacturer used 
in making the belt. There is no excuse for ruining a 
good belt in this way. By observing the following 
simple rules the belt will give the best service of which 
it is capable: 

(1) Cut the ends of the belt absolutely square. Do 
not depend upon your eye or use an'ordinary ruler. If 
the end is slanted in the least degree the pull will come 
all upon one side of the belt, and the consequences are 
likely to be disastrous. 

(2) Make the holes as small as practicable. 
ever possible use an awl rather than a punch. 

(3) Leave a sufficient margin at the edge of the belt 
beyond the holes, so as not to impair its strength. In 
belts 2 to 6 in. wide, the holes should not be nearer to 
the edge than 3 in.; in belts 6 to 12 in. wide not closer 
than & in., and in. belts 12 to 18 in. wide not closer 
than # in. : 

(4) Make two rows of holes on parallel lines straight 
across the width of the belt. These should be staggered 
so that the stress will be equal upon different portions 
of the belt. 

(5) Be sure-that the holes in the two ends to be 
joined match exactly. Otherwise there will be a “jog” 
in the belt, and this is likely to result in tearing it 
lengthwise. 


"List be ven belts, like delicate machinery, 


When- 


(6) Use flexible lacing, being careful to have it of a 
size proportionate to the size of the belt. A heavy 
lacing is likely to cause trouble. 

(7) In lacing the belt make the pulley side as smooth 
as possible. Rough places should be avoided and ends 
should be pulled through away from the pulley. 

(8) In using metal fasteners select those that put 
the tension stress on the lengthwise strands of the belt. 
The crosswise strands are not as strong as those which 
run lengthwise. 

Besides improper lacing, there are many other abuses 
that cut down the life of belts. Shafting that is out of 




















CORRECT AND INCORRECT METHODS OF LACING A BELT 


The upper and lower figures show respectively the outside and 
pulley aie of a properly laced belt. The middle figure shows @ 
poorly laced belt—one that will sooner or later give trouble. 
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IMPROPER LACING CAUSED THIS BELT TO RIP 


system or plan was followed in locating the lace holes, 
= athis is not apparent. This belt was ruined not worn out. 


line may cause an undue strain upon the belt and make 
it run off the pulley. Oil may be allowed to drip upon 
it and ruin it. The belt may be applied with an initial 
tension so great as to produce an unnecessary strain. 

Many complaints regarding unsatisfactory perform- 
ance can be traced to the fact that the wrong belt was 
selected. No matter how good a belt is or how careful 
the treatment it may receive, it will fail to give satis- 
factory service if not adapted to the use to which it 
is put. 

In deciding upon the proper belt for any particular 
installation eight factors must be considered: (1) dis- 
tance between pulley centers; (2) diameter of the pul- 
leys; (3) width of the pulleys; (4) use of idlers, cone 
pulleys, quarter turns, half turns, etc.; (5) speed; (6) 
horsepower to be transmitted; (7) nature of load, 
whether jerky or constant, and (8) conditions such as 
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contact with moisture, oil or other bodies likely to cause 
deterioration in the material of the belt. - 

Over these factors. the belt man usually has little or 
no control. His problem is to take conditions as he 
finds them, and apply a belt that will give the best 
service possible under the circumstances.. Yet he may 
sometimes perform a real service by calling attention 
to a faulty arrangement when conditions are such that 
the fault may be corrected. Real economies may some- 
times be effected by lengthening the distance between 
pulley centers, ‘increasing the width of the pulley face, 
or by changing the arrangement of a vertical belt so as 
to give a certain degree of slant. 

The factors which are under the belt man’s control 
are these: 

(1). The kind of belting to be used—whether rubber, 
leather, canvas, etc.; (2) the grade—whether cheap, 
medium or high grade, and (3) the weight of the belt— 
whether it shall be 4- or 6-ply, single or double. 

In determining the kind, the merits of rubber belting 
should receive full consideration. This type is economi- 
cal in first cost, extremely efficient in service and fre- 
quently outlasts other constructions. On the other 
hand, in places where constant contact with oil is un- 
avoidable a rubber belt will not give good service. The 
constant use of shifters also injures a belt of this type. 

In deciding upon the right grade of belt for a par- 
ticular installation the points to be considered most 
carefully are the size of the pulleys, the presence of 
idlers or other unusual conditions, if any, and the speed. 
Small pulleys operated at high speed require a high 
quality of belt because internal wear takes place be- 
tween the various plies of fabric, and even between the 








TABLE FOR FINDING THE HORSEPOWER THAT A BELT WILL SAFELY TRANSMIT 


Speed in Lineal Feet per Minute 
























































Width, 
In, Ply 200 500 1,000 1,500 2,000 . 2,500 3,000 3,500 4,000 4,500 5,000 5,500 6,000 
4 4 1.45 3.64 7.27 10.9 14.5 18.2 21.8 25.4 29.0 32.7 36.4 40.0 43.6 
5 1.82 4.55 9.1 13.6 18.2 22.7 27.3 31.8 36.4 40.9 45.4 50.0 54.6 
6 2.18 5.45 10.9 16.4 21.8 27.3 32.8 38.2 43.6 49.0 54.5 60.0 65.5 
5 + 1.82 4.55 %..1 13.6 18.2 22.7 44.3 31.8 36.4 40.9 45.4 50.0 54.6 
5 2:27 5. 68 11.4 17.1 22.8 28.4 34.1 39.8 45.5 51.1 56.8 62.5 68.2 
6 2.73 6.83 13.6 20.5 27.2 34.1 41.0 47.8 54.5 61.4 68.2 75.0 81.8 
6 4 2.18 5.45 10.9 16.4 21.8 27.3 32.8 38.2 43.6 49.0 54.5 60.0 65.5 
5 AY &. 6. 83 13.6 20.5 27.2 34.1 41.0 47.8 54.5 61.4 68.2 75.0 81.8 
6 3.28 8.18 16.4 24.6 32.8 40.9 49.1 by Ae 65.5 73.7 81.8 90.0 98.2 
8 4 zoo 7.27 14.5 21.8 2951 36.4 43.7 51.0 58.2 65.5 72.7 80.0 87.3 
5 3.64 9.1 18,2 27.3 36.4 45.5 54.6 63.6 72.7 81.9 91.0 100.0 109.2 
6 4.37 10.9 21.8 be 43.6 -54.5 65.5 76.4 87.3 98.3 109.0 120.0 131.0 
10 4 3.64 9.1 18.2 27.3 36.4 45.5 54.6 63.6 72.7 81.9 91.0 100.0 109.2 
5 4.55 11.4 22.7 34.2 45.5 56.9 68.3 29.5 91.0 102.2 114.0 125.0 136.4 
6 5.46 13.65 27.3 40.9 54.5 68.2 81.8 95.5 109.0 122.6 136.4 150.9 163.6 
12 5 5.46 3.65 27.3 -40.9 54.5 68.2 81.8 95:5 109.0 122.6 136.4 150.0 163.6 
6 6.55 16.3 52.8 49.1 65.5 81.7 98.2 114.4 130.9 147.0 163.5 180.0 196.0 
14 5 6.36 15.9 31.8 47.7 63.6 42:5 95.5 111.4 127.2 143.0 159.0 175.0 191.0 
6 7.64 Lt 38.2 bs a 76.4 95.5 114.6 133.8 152.8 172.0 191.0 210.0 229.2 
16 6 8.73 21.8 43.6 65.5 87.3 109.0 131.0 152.7 174.6 196.5 218.0 240.0 262.0 
8 11.63 29.1 58.2 87.3 116.3 145.3 174.6 203.5 232.6 262.0 290.6 320.0 349.2 
18 6 9.82 24.5 49.1 73.7 98.2 122.8 147.4 171.8 196.4 221.0 245.6 270.0 294.8 
8 13.09 32.7 65.4 98.3 130.9 163.4 196.6 229.0 261.8 294.0 326.8 370.0 393.2 
20 6 10.9 2233 54.5 81.8 109.0 136.5 163.6 191.0 218.0 245.6 273.0 300.0 327.2 
8 14.5 36.4 72.7 109.0 145.5 181.9 218.0 254.5 291.0 327.7 363.8 400.0 436.0 
24 6 13.09 32.7 65.4 8.3 130.9 163.4 196.6 229.0 261.8 294.0 326.8 370.0 393.2 
8 17.4 43.6 87.2 130.8 174.4 218.0 261.6 305.0 348.8 392.0 436.0 480.0 523.2 
30 6 16.3 40.8 81.6 122.4 163.2 204.3 245.0 286.0 326.4 368.0 408.6 450.0 490.0 
8 21.8 54.6 109.0 163.8 218.0 272.8 327.6 382.0 436.0 492.0 545.6 600.0 655.0 
30 10 27.3 68.2 138.4 204.6 273.0 341.0 409.2 477.4 546.0 614.0 682.0 750.0 818.4 
36 8 26.2 65.5 131.0 196.5 262.0 327-5 393.0 458.0 524.0 589.0 655.0 720.0 786.0 
10 32.7 81.8 163.6 245.4 327.2 409.0 490.8 573.0 654.4 737.0 818.0 900.0 981.6 
42 8 30.5 76.4 152.7 229; 2 305.4 382.0 458.4 535.0 610.8 687.0 764.0 840.0 916.8 
10 38.2 93.5 190.9 286.5 382.0 478.0 573.0 668.0 764.0 860.0 956.0 1050.0 1146.0 
48 8 34, 87.3 174.5 261.9 349.0 437.0 523.8 612.0 698.0 786.0 874.0° 960.0 1,047.6 
10 43.6 109.0 218.0 327.0 436.0 546.0 654.0 764.0 872.0 982.0 1,092.0 1,200.0. (1,308.0 
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fibers in each ply, each time the belt rounds the pulleys. 
A high-grade “rubber friction” (an elastic rubber film 
between fibers) is the best possibble protection against 
this internal wear, because it protects each fiber with 
an elastic coating that remains uninjured and which 
indeed retains its life and elasticity longer when in 
use than when lying idle. 

In this connection it should never be forgotten that 
the value of a particular rubber friction cannot be de- 
termined merely by the test showing “pounds pull.” If 
the plies were fastened together with ‘glue, this test 
would still show a high-grade belt.. Everyone knows, 
however, that such a belt could not give service. The 
most valuable property of rubber friction is that in- 
tangible quality called “life.” There is no known test 
for this but length of service. 

In specifying the proper ply of rubber belt for a 
given installation the determining factors are the size 
of the pulleys, width of the belt, speed and horsepower 
to be delivered. The belt itself should be at least 1 in. 
less in width than the face of the pulley. With this 
in mind, the proper ply can be determined by consult- 
ing the accompanying table of horsepower and plies. 
To illustrate, assume a pulley whose face is 13 in. wide, 
operated at a speed of 4,000 ft. per minute, with a 
maximum load of 100 hp. It will be found by referring 
to the table that a 12 in. 5-ply belt operating at 4,000 
ft. per minute will transmit 109 hp. Specification will 
be made accordingly. In specifying the ply it must also 
be remembered that the greatest number of plies to be 
used on a 12-in. pulley is four, on a 18-in pulley five, 
on a 30-in. pulley six, on a 40-in. pulley seven and on a 
48-in. pulley eight. 





Carbonization of Lignite To Be Tried 
in North Dakota 


EW SALEM, North Dakota, has been selected by 

the Bureau of Mines as the place at which it 
will conduct its experiments in the carbonization of 
lignite. Congress has appropriated $100,000 for this 
work and an additional $200,000 is to be furnished by 
private interests who are co-operating in the work. 

Immediately following the appropriation of the funds 
O. P. Hood, the chief mechanical engineer of the bureau, 
was assigned to the task of finding a suitable location 
for the conduct of the experiments, Extensive lignite 
deposits of a promising character exist in North Dakota 
and in Texas. Early investigations led to the con- 
clusion that it would be advisable to locate the plant in 
Texas, because at that time there were a number of 
places in close proximity to the lignite deposits where 
there would be a ready sale for the gas. 

After a site for the plant practically had been agreed 
upon extensive oil fields were developed in the same 
general region, which did much to solve, temporarily 
at least, the Texas fuel problem, and there was no hope 
of competing with the low-priced natural gas which 
suddenly became available. With this change in the 
situation North Dakota became the more promising 
location for the work, but it has been necessary to 
devote considerable time to making arrangements for 
the co-operative work. A contract has now been signed 
by the Bureau of Mines with John B. Adams and Fred 
Bremier, who will form a subsidiary to the Consolidated 
Lignite Collieries Co. The site on which the plant will 
be established is owned by this corporation. 
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It is the idea of the Bureau of Mines that as g 
result. of the work which will be done the plant will 
be made commercially successful, and that it will con- 
tinue in operation after the investigational fund has 
been expended. It is expected that publication of the 
results of the experiments will stimulate duplication of 
such plant throughout lignite areas. 

The Bureau of Mines has assumed the responsibility 
of planning, erecting and operating the plant which is 
to carbonize lignite and will also undertake the same 
obligation with regard to the briquetting plant. The 
bureau also is to maintain active general supervision 
over the construction and operation of the entire © 
‘activity during the period of the investigation. The 
co-operating company has agreed to furnish the site; 
to provide $200,000 for construction and installation of 
equipment; to install certain specified portions of the 
equipment; to furnish all lignite coal and other raw 
materials; to conduct the business operations of the 
enterprise, including the selling of the products; to 
furnish all Jabor and keep all necessary books and 
operating records. The equipment of the plant is to 
include special machinery which has been developed by 
the work of S. M. Darling, who will be in immediate 
charge of the experimental plant. 

Immense quantities of lignite are available in Texas, 
North Dakota and other Western states. This fuel is 
fully equal to much of the fuel on which European 
countries depend for industrial development, but this 
country has such quantities of higher-grade fuel that 
the shortcomings of lignite have confined its use to 
relatively small quantities in narrow fields, 

The fact that the-fuel disintegrates on drying or 
when placed on a hot fire makes it less desirable than 
good bituminous coal. There are ways, however, of 
benefiting this fuel which looks very promising: By | 
heating the lignite sufficiently to drive off the moisture 
and a part of the volatile matter, a char is obtained 
which, in heating value and analysis, closely approxi- 
mates anthracite coal. Its physical condition is, how- 
ever, comparable to the finer sizes of buckwheat anthra- 
cite, which are not used as domestic fuel but can, 
however, be briquetted and made into a satisfactory 
household fuel. ' 

In driving off the volatile matter, numerous by- 
products are made available which may be made into 
salable products. There have been no commercial instal- 
lations combining carbonizing, briquetting, and recovery 
of byproducts in one plant, although considerable 
experimental work has been done in each of these fields 
and some attempts have been made to combine them. 

It is believed that under present conditions a success- 
ful plant can be assembled. The government fund will 
be used in providing those parts of the plant that are 
unusual and special, and in making a thorough investiga- 
tion of the process and of the quantities produced so 
that a report for public use will be available for those 
desiring to enter this field. 





In our issue of April 22, p. 790, in an article entitled 
“Self-Closing Gates” credit was given to the black- 
smith at the Silver Creek Colliery for inventing the 
device described. He is indeed to be credited with the 
construction of the Silver Creek turnstile, but Cornelius 
Walters, outside foreman at Eagle Hill Colliery, actually 
devised the mechanism and with co-operation of the 
blacksmith at that mine worked out his ideas, erecting 
at that operation the first gate of that type. 
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Cutting Power Costs at an Anthracite Mine 


By Utilizing Exhaust Steam 


For Years Power Has Been Purchased and Steam from Several Engines Exhausted 
Into the Atmosphere — Utilization of This Exhaust in Low-Pressure Turbines 
Will Result in Large Savings —- Other Important Incidental Economies 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


of Scranton, Pa., has been purchasing its electric 
power, although it has been necessary to generate 
steam to the amount of 2,200 b.hp. to operate the hoist- 
ing, breaker and various other engines at the mines. 
For many years these engines have been exhausting 
into the air and consequently wasting an enormous 
amount of power that might have been utilized. 
Moreover, the money spent in the past for electric 
current probably would have paid many times over for 
the construction of the contemplated new power plant. 
Realizing this tremendous waste, the coal company 
thoroughly investigated the subject of using its waste 
heat for the production of useful energy. As a result 
of this investigation it was decided to install exhaust- 


Peer. a number of years the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., 


steam turbines for the generation of electric current 
and to remodel the boiler plant simultaneously. 

The old boiler installation consisted of six 300-hp. 
Stirling and two locomotive boilers. The short stacks 
seen in Fig. 2 are those from the boilers of this last- 
named type. The plant will not be enlarged; in fact 
when the improvements are completed it will be smaller 
than before, for the two locomotive boilers will be dis- 
carded and the space now occupied by them will be used 
for the blower fans and the boiler-feed pumps. 

- Dutch ovens have been added to the boilers and Coxe 
stokers have been installed. An overhead coal bunker 
having a capacity of 900 tons has been constructed. As 
it was necessary to carry on construction work while 
the plant was being operated, it was possible to install 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF THE PRICE-PANCOAST POWER HOUSE, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MACHINERY 
Balance in the arrangement of this plant is immediately apparent. The main header runs completely through the building and 


brings steam from both directions. 
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only one stoker at a time. Temporarily separate blowers 
are being used for each boiler. When all the stokers 
are in place so that the old locomotive boilers can be 
disposed of blower fans will take care of all the air 
requirements simultaneously. The stokers are driven 
by a temporary engine, but this will be ‘replaced by elec- 
tric drive as soon as the power plant is in operation. 
There is no separate control for the stokers as they are 
driven by a line shaft. At present their rate of speed 
is from 14 to 2 in. per minute. A large Cochrane feed- 
water heater is located in the boiler room. 

By reference to Fig. 6 it will be seen that the coal 
is brought from the breaker to the boiler plant by means 
of a dragline scraper which discharges into a conveyor 
which, in turn, delivers the coal to the distributing con- 
veyor in the boiler house. These conveyors have a speed 
of 98 ft. per minute. As for some reason the coal 
bunkers may be full provision has been made for a 
storage pile outside the boiler plant and breaker. This 
pile furnishes a place for coal whenever the coal bunkers 
are completely filled. It saves the breaker from having 
to take care of any boiler-fuel surplus. 

At the present time the boiler plant is using a mix- 
ture of equal proportions of buckwheat, rice and barley 
coals, but the company hopes that it will be able to use 
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FIG. 2 


General View of the 
Plant 


Long steam transmission 

lines, characteristic of the 

anthracite region, and 

which this plant is de- 

signed to render unneces- 

sary, appear prominently 
in the foreground. 














only rice and barley coals when the new boiler plant is 
completely finished. The ashes from the boilers are 
discharged into a dragline scraper that conveys them 
to the ash dump. 

From the preceding description it can be seen that the 
new boiler plant when entirely completed will be, as far 
as possible, mechanically operated, whereas in the old 
plant everything was done by manual labor. 

At present the boiler plant furnishes steam to the 
main hoisting engine, the hoist for the main shaft, the 
breaker engine, the shop engine, three fan engines, a 
number of pumps in the mine, two air compressors and 
five underground steam hoists. 

Close to the boiler house is the new power plant. This 
building is of brick with steel roof trusses and concrete 
floors. It houses two General Electric Curtis steam 
turbines operating at 3,600 r.p.m. The generator is a 
1,250-kva. machine working at 2,300 volts. Both steam- 
and motor-driven exciters are furnished with these out- 
fits while a 12-panel General Electric switchboard is 
provided for the proper distribution of the current. The 
vacuum pumps for the turbo generators are 8 x 12 and 
20 x 12. Besides the electric units in the power house 
there are two large Ingersoll-Rand two-stage air com- 
pressors, with the steam ends 18 and 29 x 20 and the 





FIG. 3 


Looking Toward the 
Spray Pond 


The fuel-supply scraper 
line as well as some of the 
old steam lines may here 
be plainly seen. The spray 
pond is visible near the 
rear ground at left center. 
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air cylinders 16 and 26 x 20. 
These compressors furnish air 
at from 90 to 100-lb. pressure. 
A 5-ton traveling hand-oper- 
ated crane is provided for 
handling the larger units in the 
power house. 

The turbines are of the low- 
pressure type with a regulator 
permitting the use of high- 
pressure steam should the 
amount of exhaust be insuffi- 
cient. The exhaust steam from 
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FIG. 4. CROSS-SECTION 
OF THE POWER 
PLANT 


This shows the arrangement 
of piping and condensers. 
Most of the piping is carried 
below the floor line and is 
thus out of the way. 





the main-shaft hoisting engine 
will be delivered to the power 
plant by a 6-in. line. A 10-in. 
line will deliver the steam from 
the main-hoisting engine, while | 











an 8-in. line will bring the ex- 
haust steam from the breaker 
and a 6-in. line from the 21-ft. TT 
Guibal fan. This exhaust 






























steam will be delivered to a 
main of 24-in. diameter and 






































about 100 ft. long located in 





























the power plant. Besides this ei 
steam that is furnished to the ~~... ( 
power plant, the exhaust from 

the vacuum pumps, from the 

two compressors and from the water-circulating pumps 
will be discharged into the 24-in. main. One end of this 
main will have a homemade flap valve to regulate the 
pressure of the exhaust steam. 

The turbines will be fed with the exhaust steam from 
the 24-in. main through 16-in. pipes which will be re- 
duced to 14 in. on entering the machines. The exhaust 
will pass from the turbines to barometric condensers 
through a 36-in. main. The water from the condensers 
is pumped to a spray pond designed by the Spray Engi- 
neering Co. which is equipped with 170 No. 11A nozzles. 
The water-circulating pipes are 10 in. in diameter. 
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FIG, 5. PLAN AND CROSS-SECTION OF THE SPRAY POND 


‘This spray pond performs the same function as a cooling tower. 
The fine sprays of warm water give up their heat to the air, 
cooling the water and permitting it to be used again. 
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Live steam is delivered from a 20-in. header in the 
boiler plant to a 12-in. header in the power plant and to 
a 10-in. main for transmission to the mines for use in 
hoisting, breaker and fan engines. 

Great advantages and economies will accrue to the 
coal company upon the completion of these improve- 
ments. All use of steam underground can be dispensed 
with and electricity used instead. This means that all 
the pumps and the five hoists previously mentioned will 
be electrified. All loss arising from the condensation of 
steam which hitherto was carried long distances will 
now be prevented, and the more economical method of 
‘distribution of power by electricity will be employed. 
On the surface one fan engine which is about a quarter 
of a mile from the power house will be electrified, and 
thus a further saving of power will be made, for at 
present a long pipe line furnishes steam to this engine. 

It is believed that the plant when completed, by utiliz- 
ing the full power generated in the power house and not 
wasting it, will enable the company to discontinue the . 
use of the two locomotive boilers and save the coal that 
they are now consuming. Furthermore, by using the 
exhaust steam which until now has been wasted, suffi- 
cient power will be provided to furnish the mine with 
all the current it may require and consequently it may 
be possible to discontinue the purchase of power from 
outside. 

Ultimately savings will come from four sources: 
First, that due to the burning of finer-sized coals in the 
boiler plant; second, that due to the discontinuance of 
long steam lines on the surface and underground, now 
causing heavy losses because of the condensation of the 
steam; third, that due to the utilization of steam which 
was formerly exhausted into the atmosphere, thus wast- 
ing heat; fourth, that resulting from dispensing with 
the employment of unnecessary labor, required because 
of the failure to provide suitable mechanical equipment. 

From these economies the company will make a de- 













FIG. 6. PLAN OF THE 
BOILER PLANT AND 
CONVEYOR LINES 


C.L.of Line A, 
$00'c. toc. on 15” \ 
in le" Pitch, 98'per 
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cided saving because of its ability to generate all its 
own power at no greater cost than it sustained in the 
generation of only a part. A sheer gain in operation 

















FIG. 7. GENERAL 
ARRANGEMENT OF 
SURFACE PLANT 
Showing relative posi- 
tions of breaker, power 
plant and spray pond. 
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Uniform Curve on Trolley Wire 
By G. E. DAUGHERTY, Pikeville, Ky. 


O INSURE a uniform curve on trolley wire at places 

in the mine entry where the necessary supports can- 

not be conveniently placed, the following plan may be of 
value. 

The Pond Creek Coal Co., at Stone, Ky., takes a one- 

and-one-half inch pipe, bends it to suit the purpose, drills 
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Trolley Wire-*: 


= Hi ; 
Insulator's if” Pipe’ 
METHOD OF HANGING WIRE ON CURVES 





holes through it spaced three and. one half feet apart 
for bolts to hold the insulators. 

The pipe is supported at each end and in the middle 
by wedge bolts driven into holes drilled in the roof; the 
bolts are sunk into convenient collar beams supporting 
the roof. 

This arrangement prevents the trolley pole from 
leaving the wire, saves the pole from possible injury and 
‘prevents accidents. 
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French May Erect Coke Ovens 


in Lorraine 


Desire to Free the Iron and Steel Industry of the 
Province from Entire Dependence on 
Germany for Coke 


EHABILITATION of the iron and steel plants of 

Lorraine by France is a perplexing problem owing 
to fuel difficulties. When the French took over the 
plants, according to the report of Trade Commissioner 
J. F. Butler, many were found to be in a run-down 
state, due to intensive exploitation and lack of upkeep 
during the latter period of the war. In many cases 
damage was deliberately done to the machinery by the 
Germans. During the past year a very large part of 
this damage has been repaired, and the majority of 
the plants now are in very fair condition. 

At the present time the Lorraine plants are turning 
out only about one-third of their pre-war production, 
This is due principally to the lack of coke for the blast 
furnaces. Before the war France consumed about 
12,500,000 tons of coke, of which it produced only about 
6,200,000 tons. The resulting deficit is augmented to 
the extent of 4,900,000 tons by the annexation of Lor- 
raine, of which the production is slight, making a 
total deficit of 11,100,000 tons. 

It is true that the French acquisition of the Saar 
opens to them rich sources of coal supplies. Unfor- 
tunately the coke produced from this coal is of such 
a friable nature that it can be used only in small or 
medium-sized blast furnaces, being quite unsuitable for 
the large blast furnaces of Lorraine. Coke could be 
imported from England, but the cost of transport 
renders supplies from this source practically prohibi- 
tive. A similar objection applies in a smaller degree 
to coke from Belgium, which moreover is available only 
in limited quantities and is of inferior quality com- 
pared with German coke. The Lorraine blast furnaces 
must continue, therefore, to find their coke in Germany. 

By the terms of the armistice Germany was sup- 
posed to furnish France 11,000 tons of coke daily. This 
contract was not adhered to, the Germans alleging 
various reasons for the non-delivery of coke in the | 
stipulated quantities, especially strikes in the West- 
phalian coal regions and lack of transports. On May 
7 an agreement was reached whereby Germany was to 
receive 14 tons of iron ore for each ton of coke sent 
to Lorraine, Luxemburg, Saar, or Meurthe-et-Moselle. 

Germany should now furnish France with coke to 
the extent of 13,000 tons a day. Although the amounts 
received during the latter part of 1919 were far greater 
than those of preceding months, they did not exceed 
one-half the quantity stipulated. This is a source of 
much embarrassment to the Lorraine industry, which 
hesitates to contemplate a future of entire dependence 
on Germany for coke. 

In this connection it is interesting to note one of 
the conclusions made in a report on the iron and steel 
works in Lorraine by a commission appointed by the 
British Ministry of Munitions. According to the report, 
the French are said to be considering the erection of 
coke ovens in Lorraine and the importation of Durham 
coal to mix with their Saar coal. In exchange for the 
British coal they would ship basic pig iron to Great 
Britain. As matters stand, the French feel that their 
steel industry is too greatly at the mercy of Germany. 
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Management Methods That Will Secure 


Results in Mine Construction 


Organizations for Mine Operating Are Seldom Adapted to Construction Work 
—To Employ Them for Such a Purpose Usually Is a Mistake—Building 
Procedure Should Be Planned as Carefully as the Plant Design Itself 


By CHARLES GOTTSCHALK* 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


tions involved in constructing the surface layout 

and in developing the underground nucleus for 
a modern coal mine of large capacity requires the 
highest type of organization. Some such provision is 
necessary if the many forms of leaks and delays are to 
be kept down to a mini- 


Te CARRY on simultaneously the various opera- 


not in a position to excuse its shortcomings in con- 
struction work with the hope of accomplishing big 
things later on. 

Naturally the success and progress of the work de- 
pend more upon a harmonious organization working 
in accordance with a well-defined plan than upon any 

other consideration. 





mum. 


Everyone has observed 





Many glaring’ ex- 
amples might be cited 
where large financial. in- 
terests have carried work 
of this nature through to 
conclusion with organiza- 
tions absolutely out of 
harmony and unfitted for 
their responsibilities. The 
sums thus dissipated and 





Construction and operation may be kindred 
arts but ability to succeed in both rarely 
resides in the same man. The two principal 
men in mine construction are the engineer 
and the chief clerk, the business of the latter 
being much more trying than in operation 
and requiring ability to prevent misuse and 
loss of material and keep track of costs. 


that average methods 
with concerted push be- 
hind them accomplish 
more than much mechani- 
cal equipment and orig- 
inal ideas handled in a 
disconcerted or confused 
manner. In the latter 
case problems in methods 
of construction which are 











the valuable time thus 





worthy of much prelimi- 





lost cannot be accurately 

estimated, but it requires neither deep reasoning nor 
close observation to perceive that the possibilities for 
savings are worthy of the expenditure of considerable 
effort. 

Not long ago a prominent mining man made the 
remark that a great many of the new coal mines erected 
with large production in view with which he was ac- 
quainted had undergone a complete turnover in the 
personnel of their local managements after the high 
officials had patiently waited and failed to realize prom- 
ised results. This is often the outcome of choosing an 
organization adapted only to operating a mine and of 
expecting it to be able to build one rapidly and economi- 
cally. The consequence is a failure to keep the ever- 
increasing details of construction under control. The 
‘workmen are first to sense the confusion, and matters 
go from bad to worse. 

When the construction work finally is finished it is 
then too late to re-establish confidence in the ability 
of the management, although the work has now 
progressed to the point for which the men in charge 
were really selected. When, by reason of the financial 
strain, those who are providing the capital are forced 
to investigate, a turnover with its attendant disadvan- 
tages appears to be the only solution of the difficulty. 

Companies exercising better judgment avoid from 
the beginning such a catastrophe by starting to build 
the plant with an organization experienced in the kind 
of work in hand and with full knowledge that it must 
“make good” from the start. Such an organization is 
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*Formerly in charge of construction of the Kathleen mine, 





Duquoin, Iil.; at present on special work with the Dodson Bi- 
tuminous Coal Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


nary study appear unan- 
nounced and must be hastily decided, snap judgment 
often resulting. Some of these experiments will surely 
prove costly and embarrassing. 

Jobs begun in this manner are seldom completed 
along the lines that were planned when the work 
started, but are likely to be rushed through in a slip- 
shod manner in order to make up for the time lost 
in trying out each pet notion suggested. Later the job 
proves a failure and the design, rather than the poor 
method of construction, receives the blame, while high 
maintenance or operating costs absorb the loss. It is 
therefore highly essential to provide from the very 
start for teamwork and systematized planning. 

Most of the problems encountered fall logically 
within the province of an experienced and resource- 
ful engineer. This individual should be not merely a 
transit man or an inexperienced graduate but a field 
engineer big enough to secure a thorough grasp of 
the many units both individually and collectively. It 
is just as essential to have a first-class engineer work 
up and execute the plan of construction as it is to 
employ a reputable firm of specialists to draw tipple 
and surface building plans and design coal-handling 
machinery. In many instances, however, the actual 
work of constructing a mine is prosecuted without 
co-operation or system, whereas a plan of the work 
and methods to be employed could be made to afford 
a degree of assistance equal to that derived from plans 
of design. 

If, as previously observed, the superintendent has 
been selected by virtue of his former connection with 
a successful operation, there is a probability that the 
construction side of a large modern mine continued 
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over a long period will prove highly distasteful to 
him long before the work is completed. He cannot 
under such circumstances round his organization of 
coal getters into shape and rest easy, as he may have 
been able to do formerly. In construction work the 
scene changes rapidly and the mechanics required to-day 
must be replaced by those of another trade next week, 
and so on to the end. The successful superintendent 
of construction must be a tireless worker who is ever 
on the alert. 


EXECUTIVE ABILITY AS GOOD AS KNOWLEDGE 


Complicated blueprints reveal but little in detail 
except those experienced in the art of reading them, 
and even then much care and study are sometimes re- 
quired if all the essentials are to be grasped. A man 
handicapped by a lack of this technical experience can- 
not fairly be charged with the responsibility of plan- 
ning an effective construction campaign because he 
cannot grasp the details of design until the jobs are 
well under way and must likewise reserve any un- 
prejudiced criticism until so late that the errors cannot 
be rectified without more or less additional cost or de- 
lay. By the same token the methods of doing the work 
cannot be planned ahead and the proper tools and equip- 
ment provided and estimates of the time required can- 
not be furnished to the greatest advantage. Some mine 
superintendents not technically inclined are neverthe- 
less broad enough to recognize their own limitations 
and have the executive ability to develop the best in 
their subordinates by not being jealous of the superior 
specialized knowledge of various department heads. 
Men of this caliber, however, are sadly in the minority 
around the coal mines. 

In any event there should be no division of authority 
between the engineer and the superintendent. The 
entire responsibility for construction methods and 
progress should be placed upon the shoulders of the 
man who has been selected for the work because of 
his individual fitness to handle it. Even though the 
prospective mine superintendent is not qualified for the 
management of the construction work, he still has this 
field of usefulness that he can lay the foundation for 
a successful operating organization which will be ready 
to undertake the work of operation as soon as con- 
struction approaches its end. By accomplishing this 
important work he will establish his company on a 
basis that will thereafter reflect credit on himself. 


CHIEF CLERK SHOULD BE CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


The executive in charge having been carefully se- 
lected, the matter of choosing a chief clerk should re- 
ceive similar consideration. The scope of the clerk’s 
duties are likely to be underestimated unless it is re- 
membered that several hundred carloads of miscel- 
laneous material are required for the job, with the pos- 
sibility that many shipments may be delayed in tran- 
sit or be lost or may arrive with shortages. These 
items must all be checked and followed up until ship- 
ments are complete. Materials arriving are sometimes 
stored and later charged out to the various jobs. 

The constant movement of the labor gang from one 
job to another adds greatly to the clerical work, and 
the distribution of the charges to the proper accounts 
must be tabulated promptly and intelligently in the 
field in order that the local management may study the 
unit costs as the work progresses and detect any ab- 
normal outlay in time to calk the leak. 
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Furthermore most of the small business transactions 
within the organization and many without it are han- 
dled personally by the clerks, and upon their conduct 
largely depends the reputation which the company ac- 
quires regarding its policies and business integrity. 

In one instance a certain chief clerk possessed of 
the necessary intelligence and capacity for work abused 
his position when dealing with those to whom he felt 
no responsibility for his actions. As the result of an 
oversight on his part which could have been disposed 
of by a simple explanation he became insulting to a 
foreman many years his senior in age. The foreman 
left the office bent upon quitting. When the clerk was 
informed of his blunder, he responded, ‘‘To hell with 
him; let him quit if he wants to.” 

The foreman was one of the most valuable men in 
the organization and especially hard to replace at that 
particular time. Others were constantly receiving the 
same lack of consideration while endeavoring to get 
information necessary to the best interests of the com- 
pany. 

Possibly much of this indifference arises from a lack 
of knowledge of its possible harmful effects. If so, it 
is time to present the matter to the offenders in a 
light that will give them a keener insight into their 
duties to the company. Otherwise discord is likely to 
spread and an owner or general manager of a property 
desirous of giving everyone a square deal will unknow- 
ingly have his policies toward others entirely miscon- 
strued because of their faulty execution by the offi- 
cials in whom he has reposed his confidence. To avoid 
the development of such a condition the importance of 
carefully selecting the superintendent and chief clerk 
should be thoroughly appreciated. 


OFFICIALS SHOULD RESPECT THE MANAGEMENT 


Here let me digress. Some long-experienced officials 
never seem to be able to learn the fact that their own 
work is made much lighter by always referring to 
the management above them in respectful terms. They 
try to excuse their own acts of indiscretion by con- 
fidentially telling various employees that the orders to 
which exception is made came from the “Big Boss.” 
Disintegration of the organization must surely follow 
such a policy, because the best tone in any organiza- 
tion is secured when the bosses and the men alike feel 
that the president of the company is a genuine fellow. 
This sort of respect generates an influence for good in 
every employee of the company. And yet the possi- 
bilities thereby to be secured are ignored by many 
superintendents. 

Assuming, however, that from the start two men 
of large caliber have been chosen the esprit de corps 
will be whatever these two heads insist upon maintain- 
ing, even though only reasonable care is exercised in 
the selection and instruction of the remaining officials 
and workers. 

Before, or at least as soon as, the actual work of 
construction begins a complete and accurate contour 
map should be available. To this should be added the 
final location of: the railroad spur, shafts, buildings 
both temporary and permanent, and any other improve- 
ments contemplated. 

It is highly probable that no good roads will be 
found already constructed up to the building site. It 
is important therefore that a permanent wagon road . 
be built to the mine and put into shape before much 
hauling of material becomes necessary. A temporary 
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water supply is often secured by damming a small 
natural drain and depending upon the rainfall. Imme- 


diately following a heavy precipitation such streams 


become extremely destructive and unless the dam ‘has 
been well designed it will become ineffective. 

All temporary structures should be plotted on the map 
or general layout plan upon which the permanent im- 
provements have been located. Thought should be 
given as to where it will be desirable to unload build- 
ing materials and place equipment. In this connection 
the location and design of the temporary office and 
storeroom may greatly facilitate the work of the entire 
organization. The temporary building should be of 
sufficient dimensions to permit of several partitions. 
The largest section should be large enough to contain 
the current supply of cement, lime and other per- 
ishable building materials. 

The room adjoining this should accommodate the 
clerks. The partition separating the two should be 
provided with a sliding window with a ledge opening 
into the large room so that anyone getting materials 
can conveniently sign a receipt showing the proper 
distribution. By this arrangement it will be possible 
to keep stocks under lock and key in practice as well 
as in theory without too much red tape. 


MATERIAL CARDS ARE A CONVENIENCE 


On a big installation several thousand bags of cement 
will be required and they will be used on a large num- 
ber of different jobs. At the beginning a card may 
be ruled up for each job, on which the estimated amount 
of cement needed may be shown. Thereafter whenever 
cement is taken from the warehouse an entry can be 
made directly on the proper card. This will eliminate 
much unsatisfactory guess work when accounting for 
the material used. It also will be possible at a glance 
to check the quantities used as against the estimated 
requirements. 

The room occupied by the clerks should be equipped 
with a large number of shelves and bins similar to 
those in a permanent storeroom. An additional room 
or two may serve to accommodate the superintendent 
and engineers. This may appear to be a rather elabo- 
rate layout for a temporary structure, but it need not 
be expensively built, and at a later date the lumber 
can all be re-used without loss. 

Failure to provide from the beginning for handling 
incoming materials of small sizes, checking each article 
received against the original order, and then storing 
in groups properly labeled will lead to all kinds of 
trouble and delay. If materials and supplies intended 
for a certain place are thrown into a general store for 
indiscriminate requisitioning many pieces will be used 
on odd jobs as the emergency arises, with no charge 
made for them. For this reason no order for the re- 
plenishment of such supplies will probably be made 
until occasion rises for the use of such duplicates. 
With such a lack of method unnecessary delay or ex- 
pensive substitution is sure to follow. 

As an aid to keeping track of materials ordered and 
received for the various jobs a graphic chart will prove 
most valuable. This may be arranged with a long 
horizontal series of items, one for each division of the 
work, such as tipple, hoist house, sub-station, etc., each 
column to be subdivided into spaces. Coloring in these 
smaller divisions with crayon to correspond to an 
adopted legend will show at a glance whether the order 


has been received completely or partially, in good or 
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bad order, or otherwise. This chart may be hung 
on the wall of the office and it will act as a daily re- 
minder of the orders which require special attention 
if a delay in delivery is to be avoided. 


STORING AND CHECKING SHOULD BE SYSTEMATIC 


Before deciding on the method to be followed in 
unloading and storing heavy materials or those re- 
quiring considerable space, reference should again be 
made to the general layout plan showing all improve- 
ments, temporary and permanent. When the most 
advantageous point for unloading and storing of each 
item or shipment has been selected the corresponding 
order number should be placed on the material or on 
a stake driven near the object unless its nature and 
use are self-evident from the class of material. In 
this connection the material should always be unloaded 
or piled so as to be readily checked. A pile so stacked 
generally occupies less space than if .piled haphazard 
and is less likely to become damaged. Material should 
not be checked simply according to the kind and num- 
ber of items on the bill of lading, but also in accord- 
ance with the required dimensions shown on the plans 
and specifications. This will require close co-opera- 
tion between the chief clerk and engineer. 

As previously .mentioned, each development should 
be studied individually, the best method of handling 
it determined and estimates of the time required based 
thereon. All the work may then be viewed as a whole 
and the different items scheduled in the most logical 
order. This plan should then be consulted from day 
to day in connection with the graphic material chart. 

It is not to be presumed that any such schedule can 
be followed out precisely as originally planned, as it 
inevitably will require weekly revision. Nevertheless, 
such a plan will form a continuous objective to be 
constantly sought, while it also serves as a stimulus 
to results. Furthermore, the analysis required for 
the drawing up of a schedule will be of great value 
in the selection of the most practical equipment, as the 
methods of doing the work must be given thoughtful 
consideration before any estimate can be made of the 
time required to complete it. 


PROBLEMS EASILY SOLVED IN WELL-PLANNED WORK 


Detailed sketches and methods which have been em- 
ployed on various installation projects might now prove 
interesting, but the object of this paper has been to 
emphasize the policies to be inaugurated before get- - 
ting deeply into the work. The problems that follow 
are more or less local and are quite sure to be solved 
efficiently if the organization is the result of a studied 
effort and when the field work is systematized, and the 
details are not left to take care of themselves. ! 

One of the most famous of artists and architects the 
world has ever produced has said: “Trifles make per- 
fection, and perfection is no trifle.” 





Strike to Release Winnipeg Reds 


ECAUSE the leaders in the strike which deprived 

Winnipeg, Man., of all communication with the 
outside world, paralyzed industry within the city and 
seriously threatened the food supply, bringing soviet- 
ism almost within sight, have not been released on 
bail, pending a hearing in the higher courts, 15,000 
Nova Scotia coal-mine workers struck on May 1, as 
a one-day protest against the alleged injustice. 









Through the Coal Fields 
With a Camera 
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Modern Equipment Helps to Increase Production 





(1) Mine 18 of the Consolidation Coal Co., Buxton, Iowa—(2) A Rotary Dump of Four-Car Capacity Rotated by Means of an 
Electric Motor Has Been Installed at the Little Ben Mine of the Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala.—(3) Jig Floor at the Sayreton 
Washery of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., at Sayreton, Ala. 
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Many Solid Fuels Can Be Mixed With Oils 
To Form Liquids or Jellies 


Anthracite, Bituminous Coal, Lignites and Peats, Gas 
Coke, Charcoal, Wood, Sawdust and Industrial Carbon- 
aceous Wastes Can Be Combined with Oil Colloidally 


Fuels” to be published shortly by the Mc-Graw- 

Hill Co., Inc, gives the following information 
regarding the colloidal fuel which Lincoln W. Bates 
is manufacturing on a small scale. What follows is taken 
from the book in question, which volume is prepared for 
publication by Bacon and Hamor. 

“The coal particles [for the colloidal fuel] should be 
finely divided in order that the mixture may be stored, 
handled and atomized in the same manner as any other 

‘ Jiquid fuel. Tests show that Bates colloidal fuel is 
filled with particles which have the Brownian move- 
ment and that the majority of the particles are about 
0.0001 inch in diameter. Some portions of the coal 
are actually soluble in mineral oils, and the others, 
being so finely divided, are held in suspension for weeks 
and even months with hardly any appreciable settle- 
ment. The significance of this in connection with the 
storage and distribution for the fuel will be readily 
appreciated. 


[or T. BATES in a book entitled “American 


COLLOIDAL FUEL IS CONCENTRATED HEAT 


“Unless special measures be taken [to comminute the 
coal] the rate of settlement is as a rule too rapid to 
allow the composite body to be used as a fuel. The 
particles are normally stable if sufficiently within col- 
lodial limits of size, and precipitation by electrolytes 
may be prevented by the use of such ‘protective colloids’ 
as gelatine, sodium cleate, dextrin, silicic acid, etc. 
Bates fuel saves oil and yet makes it possible to store 
more potential heat in any given space than can be 
stored where pulverized coal alone is used. The process 
utilizes substances which have the property of stabiliz- 
ing, in liquid form, carbonaceous particles up to 40 
per cent by weight, many of which are above colloidal 
size. It is found that coal and similar carbonaceous 
substances may be simultaneously stabilized and pep- 
tized (i.e., some dissolving takes place, and also the 
particles take up part of the Jiquid). When peptized, 
the material becomes spongy in texture, thus reducing 
the apparent specific gravity and the tendency to settle; 
the peptizing agent has also a marked stabilizing effect. 

“Colloidal fuel may be manufactured in liquid form, 
in which event it contains 40 per cent by weight of 
pulverized carbonaceous matter or less, or it may be 
made in the form of mobile pastes carrying about 75 
per cent of particles. Mobile gels may be made from 
liquids or pastes. Many combinations of these forms 
may be used, and all comply with the requirements that 
the fuel be atomizable and that the components be 
simultaneously combustible. The composite is in three 
stages of dispersion, viz., solution, colloidization and 
suspension. 

“All carbonaceous substances capable of being reduced 
to particles by pulverizing or otherwise may be com- 
bined with liquid hydrocarbons to form colloidal fuel. 


Materials which can be used for making the fuel include 
practically all grades of anthracite, bituminous coal, 
lignites and peat (even including grades relatively high 
in ash and sulphur content) ; pressure-still, smelting and 
gas coke, charcoals, woods and such byproducts as waste 
from starch, corn and flour factories, wood pulp, saw- 
dust, etc. The carbonaceous substance should be ground 
so fine that 95 per cent passes through a 100-mesh 
screen. Finer reduction is advantageous but not 
essential. An ordinary coal-pulverizing ball or tube 
mill is the most economical means of reducing the 
material to size. 


MANY SUBSTANCES MAY SERVE AS DISPERSION MEDIA 


“Oils, tars and pitches have all been used success- 
fully as the dispersion medium for the carbonaceous 
particles and there is no reason why such liquids as 
molasses should not be used. Various blends of liquids 
may be used either for the purpose of utilizing what 
supplies may be available or to lower the average sul- 
phur and water content, or to obtain a suitable viscosity. 
The colloidal fuel is not unduly sensitive as regards 
composition, and precipitation is not so rapid as to 
jeopardize its passage through pipes, etc., even where 
high pre-heat temperatures are employed. 

“The apparatus needed in the manufacture of col- 
loidal fuel is simple, comparatively inexpensive, and 
occupies small space. Up to the pre-heater stage col- 
loidal fuel carrying up to 40 per cent carbonaceous 
particles can be handled as well as heavy crude oil, 
The viscosity at 20 deg. C. is rarely below 65 deg. 
Engler, and is generally between 160 deg. and 350 deg., 
depending upon the composition. At higher tempera- 
tures, such as those of the pre-heater, the fuel resembles 
the lighter of fuel oils. No material change in oil- 
burning equipment is needed to burn liquid colloidal 
fuel, but slight modifications and increased pressure 
may be needed if pastes be used. Increase in pressure 
alone is sufficient in the case of a gel which is broken 
up by pumping or which liquefies in the pre-heater. 


COLLOIDAL FUEL IS SUPERIOR TO OIL 


“The specific gravity of liquid colloidal fuel is usually 
between 1.03 and 1.82, the flash point about 190 deg. F. 
and the fire point over 250 deg. F. The thermal value 
of colloidal fuel is higher than that of oil, and about: 
5 per cent greater efficiency of combustion has been 
observed compared with oil under the same conditions. 
At the moment of ignition the rending action of the oil 
in the pores of the carbonaceous particles makes 
extremely efficient combustion certain. 

“A paste containing 60 per cent coke and 40 per cent 
oil yields about 198,000 B.t.u. per gallon, compared 
with 145,500 B.t.u. per gallon for oil. For metallurgical 
purposes the character of the flame may be varied over 
a wide range by varying the composition of the fuel. 
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Standard Washhouse Design of Reading Co. 


Washhouses Are a Great Aid to Cleanliness—They Relieve 
Miners’ Wives of Much Unnecessary Work at Home—A 
Building That Is Artistic and Efficient and Also Fireproof 


NE of the greatest of aids in securing a state of 

satisfaction and good feeling among the miners 

is the washhouse. This feeling is fostered by 
the fact that the man goes home to his family clean; 
he does not carry into the house the amount of dirt 
upon his clothes and his person that he otherwise would. 
As a result of this it is not necessary for his wife to 
have hot water ready upon his return and there is no 
dirt to clean up; no dirty, wet clothes to hang up to dry 
which when dry will shed their dirt and dust to the 
floor, necessitating another cleaning operation. 

Many washhouse designs, some excellent, others 
poor, have been made. One of the best of these is 
that prepared by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co. at Pottsville, Pa. For a number of years 
this firm has been experimenting with different types 
and designs of washhouses, with the result that the one 
described below has been adopted as a standard. 

This house is extremely efficient and convenient in 
design, is readily cleaned, easily heated and comfor- 
table for the men. The building is architecturally at- 
tractive and when placed in well-kept grounds makes a 
pleasing appearance at the mine. The building is 


either entirely of brick or to a height of 8 ft. is of con- 


crete, surmounted by stucco. The roof is supported by 
wooden trusses and is covered by asbestos shingles. 
The new washhouse at the Eagle Hill Colliery is 
probably the best that the company has erected up to 
the present time. The main part of the building is 


28 x 70 ft. 6 in., and has accommodations for 348 men. 
This portion is used as a change and clothes room. The 
washroom is 16 x 25 ft. and is furnished with 16 
showers arranged on three sides of the room. Across 
the doorway a screen is built to protect the men from 
cold drafts that might come through the door. The 
entrance to the building is into the main or change 
room through a small vestibule which is used to prevent 
cold air and gusts of wind from entering the build- 
ing. The inside door is so arranged that it shuts 
automatically. 

During the day light is now furnished by means of 
a row of windows that extend completely around the 
building. These windows are 20 x 21 in. and have six 
panes of glass. They open outward and are regulated 
from the inside. The arrangement of these windows is 
shown in the accompanying drawing. The house at 
night is lighted by twenty 100-watt electric lights. The 
building is heated by steam. There are four radiators 
in the dressing room and two radiators in the shower 
room. They are made of 2-in. pipe, extend completely 
along each side of the room, live steam being used as the 
heating agent. The temperature of the washhouse is 
kept at 90 deg. F. 

The water for the showers is heated in the wash- 
house and a heater employed consists of a 12-in. pipe 
carrying water, inside of which is placed a 3-in. pipe 
carrying steam. The total length of the heating ap- 
paratus is 20 ft. 
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SCHEDULE OF MATERIAL USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE WASHHOUSE 


1 6-in. door lock with knobs. 
2 3x3-in. loose-pin butt hinges. 
116 2}x2}-in. loose-pin butt hinges. : 
1 Pair of R-W 20 gem trolley roller bearing barn. 
Door hangers complete. 
1 Piece of No. 31 trolley track 8 ft. long. 
1 No. 68 sliding-door stay roller. 
1 No. 70 flush door pull; | No. 7! handle door pull. 
3 18-in. dia. Swartwout galvanized-iron rotary ventilators. . 
(To fit on ridge of shingle roof, having 6 to 12-in. pitch on each side.) 
200 ft. 4-in. terra cotta sewer pipe. 
8 4-in. terra cotta sewer pipe elbows. 
12 4-in. terra cotta sewer pipe, single ‘‘T”’ branch 2 ft. long. 
2 4-in. terra cotta sewer pipe, double ‘‘T’’ branch, 2 ft. long. 
324 2}-in. dia. hothouse pulleys with screws. : 
324 2-in. dia. galvanized wrought rings made of ¥,-in. round iron. 
7,600 ft. =. sash cord. 
1,280 ft. 14-in. dia. galvanized-iron pipe (for railing). 
65 14-in. galvanized floor flanges (for pipe railing). 
28 1}-in. galvanized wall flanges (for pipe railing). 
1 14-in. galvanized ells (for pipe railing). 
37 14-in. galvanized tees (for pipe railing). ; 
27 14-in. galvanized side outlet ells (for pipe railing). 
28 14-in. galvanized side outlet tees (for pipe railing). 
37 14-in. galvanized side outlet crosses (for pipe railing). 
275 ft. }-in. round iron. F 
16 8-in. dia. nickel-plated shower heads, for }-in. iron pipe. 
16 Shower mixing valves with brass handles, for }-in. iron pipe. 
4 Brass stops with ‘‘T’’ handles, for 1-in. iron-pipe. 
1 Brass stop with “‘T”’ handle, for 1}-in. iron pipe. 
16 Brass compression stops, for }-in. iron pipe. | 
2 Brass compression hose faucets, for }-in. iron pipe. 
Hemlock: : 
No. 1!—2 sills, 6x10 in. by 6} ft. long. 
No. 2—16 plates, 3x8 in. by 16 ft. long. 
No. 3—18 posts, 6x6 in. by 34 ft. long. 
No. 4—18 rafters, 6x6 in. by 13} ft. long. 
No. 5—9 ties, 6x6 in. by 26 ft. long. 
No. 6—18 braces, 4x6 in. by 63 ft. long. 
No. 7—12 caps, 3x6 in. by 14 ft. long. 
No. 8—2 caps, 3x6 in. by 18 ft. long. 
No. 9—é purlins, 6x6 in. by 24 ft. long. 
No. 10—4 purlins, 6x6 in. by 25 ft. long. 
o. 11—4 purlins, 6x6 in. by 16 ft. long. 
0. 12—2 purlins, 6x6 in. by 12 ft. long. 
No. a Ee 6x6 in. by 7 ft. long. 
No. 14—96 rafters, 2x6 in. by 16 ft. long. 


5—2 rafters (valley), 2x6 in. by 22 ft. long. 
6 studs, 3x6 in. by 8 ft. long. 
7—2 sills, 3x6 in. by 6 ft. long. 
8—2 caps 3x6 in. by 7 ft. long. 
. 19—2 ties, 3x6 in. by 7 ft. long. 
No. 20—84 window studs, 3x6 in. by 4 ft. long. 
No. 21—20 nailers, 3x6 in. by 12 ft. long. - 
No. 22—50 nailers, 2x4 in. by 12 ft. long. , 
25 2-in. W.P. plank, 10 in. wide, 12 ft. long. 
; Surfaced on | side 
1,600 ft. I-in. W.P. barn boards, 12 in. wide, 10 and 12 ft. long. 
1,600 lin.ft:, 1x3-in. W.P. battens. . 
1 W.P. 4-panel door, 1 -in. thick, 3 ft. 0 in. wide, 6 ft. 8 in. high. 
1 W.P. 6-panel door, 1} in. thick, 4 ft. 0 in. wide, 7 ft. 0 in. high. : 
60 Single window sash }} in. thick, 2 in. top rail, 2? in. bottom rail, 6 lights each, 
9x12-in. glass, P.&G. : 

1 Keg of 10d. cut nails; 1 Keg of 40d. cut nails. 
36 i-in. head bolts, 9 in. long. 
26 j-in. head bolts, 12 in. long. 
26 j-in. head bolts, 15 in. long. 
600 bags cement; 80 tons sand; 130 tons broken stone. 
9 NT-23 truss castings. 
9 NT-42 truss castings. 
18 NB-64 angle brackets. 
9 I-in.-.dia. truss bolts, 7 ft long. 
140 {-in. round cast washers. 
324 clothes hooks. : 
5 Sash operating shafts, }-in. dia. by 6 ft. 1} in. long. 
14 Sash operating shafts, j-in. dia. 9 ft. 0 in. long. 
2 Sash operating shafts, {-in. dia., by It ft. 0 in. long. 
81 Clamps for the above. — : 
21 Counterweights 3-in. dia. by 5-in. long. 
21 Levers ‘‘A.” pan 
18 Reach rods, 2 ft. 9 in. long. 
3 Reach rods, 7 ft. 6 in. long. 
54 Levers ‘‘B;” 54 Links; 54 Fulcrums. 

For Asbestos Cement Shingle Roof: 
3,500 ft. 1-in. Hemlock flooring. 
} keg 8d. wire nails. 
3,000 sq.ft. one-ply tar felt roofing. i 
30 squares No. 20 gray 12x12-in. asbestos H.C. shingles. 
160 ft. No. 20A gray starters. 
160 ft. No. 21 gray starters. 
110 ft. gray ridge roll. . 
Copper storm nails and galvanized. . 
Iron needle point: d nails for the above shingles. 
Fasteners for the above ridge roll. 
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is to have everything in the washhouse easily cleanable. 


The building is scrubbed out every day and a man is 


washhouse these are made of the best oak. The idea 
kept constantly in attendance. 


men to stand on while taking their showers. .In the 
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The floor of the whole building is con- 


Portable wooden walkways or duck walks are 
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In the change room there are eight rows of benches 


for the men to sit on while changing their clothes. 
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benches are made of galvanized-iron pipe with portable 

















placed between all benches and on all aisles. 


wooden seats. 


crete. 
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INTERIOR OF WASHHOUSE 


Note the lines leading from the back of the benches. These lead 
to the clothes hangers suspended from the roof. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. is now 
combining the washhouse for the bosses with that 
for the men. The bosses’ washhouse is built as an 
extension to the washroom of the men’s house, but 
there is no connection between them. It accommodates 20 
men and has two showers. The advantage is that the 
same attendant can take care of both houses and the 
same hot-water heater can be used. The clothes, both 
in the foremen’s and the men’s washhouses, are hoisted 
to the ceiling for drying. 





Behavior of Various Sulphur 


Compounds in Coking” 


Many Coals Contain Organic Sulphur—Sulphur 
Reactions Mostly Occur Below 500 Deg. C., 
but Hydrogen Lowers Decomposition 
Temperature of Pyrite 


By ALFRED R. POWELLt 


N INVESTIGATION has been made to determine 
whether the Powell and Parr method of analysis 
for the forms of sulphur in coal should be applied to a 
variety of coals other than those from Illinois on which 
the Powell and Parr tests were made. A complete study 
was made of the sulphur in the following coals: Upper 
Freeport bed of Pennsylvania; the Pittsburgh bed of 
the same state; the Pocahontas No. 3 bed of West Vir- 
ginia; the coals from Letcher County, Kentucky; Mor- 
gan County, Tennessee, and Cherokee County; Kansas. 

The method of analysis gave excellent results when 
applied to these coals. In the determination of pyrite 
the iron-sulphur ratio checked in every case with the 
theoretical. After the extraction of the pyrite and sul- 
phates the remaining sulphur was proved to be of an 
organic nature. 

This work indicted that sulphur exists in coal in three 
typical forms: (1) Pyrite of marcasite, (2) sulphates, 
and (3) organic sulphur. A study of the changes which 
these forms undergo during coking has been made on a 





*Article entitled “Sulphur in Coal and Cuke,’*published as one 
| Rt, Monthly Reports of Investigations of the U. S. 
re) 

+Physical organic chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


Bureau 
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variety of coals, and the following five classes of re. 
actions established: 

1. Complete decomposition of the pyrite and mareg. 
site to ferrous sulphide pyrrhotite and hydrogen gy}. 
phide. This reaction begins at 300 deg. C., is com. 
plete at 600 deg. C., and generally reaches its maximum 
between 400 and 500 deg. C. 

2. Reduction of sulphates to sulphides. 
is complete at 500 deg. C. 

3. Decomposition of the organic sulphur to form 
hydrogen sulphide. In the primary decomposition from 
one-quarter to one-third of the organic sulphur is thus 
affected, but the byproduct gases traveling through the 
coking mass increase this reaction to as much as one- 
half of the organic sulphur present. Primary decom- 
position is most active below 500 deg. C. 

4. Decomposition of a small part of the organic sul- 
phur to form volatile organic sulphur compounds. The 
greater portion of these find their way into the tar, 
This decomposition occurs at the lower temperatures of 
the coking process. 

5. Disappearance of a portion of the ferrous sulphide 
and pyrrhotite, the sulphur apparently entering into 
combination with the carbon. This reaction seems to 
be most active in the neighborhood of 500 deg. C. and 
higher. 


ORGANIC SULPHUR CHANGES ITS CHARACTER 


The organic sulphur not accounted for by the above 
reactions undergoes a decided change in character be- 
tween 400 deg. and 500 deg. C.. and shows none of the 
properties of’ the original coal sulphur. From these 
experiments it would not seem that the relative amounts 
of pyrite and organic sulphur in the coal have much 
effect on sulphur distribution during coking. 

Methods for changing the sulphur distribution were 
studied so that the minimum amount of sulphur would 
be retained in the coke. A complete study was made 
of the efficiency as desulphurizing agents of hydrogen 
and of gases containing hydrogen when passed through 
coal in the process of coking. 

The effect of the hydrogen on the removal of sulphur 
from coke was very noticeable, in some cases nearly all 
of the sulphur being removed as hydrogen sulphide 
during a period of three hours. The ordinary sulphur 
coking reactions were affected in two ways by the 
passage of hydrogen through the coking mass: (1) the 
pyrite was caused to decompose at a much lower tem- 
perature; (2) the coke sulphur, which is presumably in 
combination with carbon, was eliminated at an almost 
constant rate at the higher temperatures of the coking 
process. 

The size of the particles of coal did not seem to affect 
the rate of evolution of hydrogen sulphide. For gases 
containing hydrogen, the desulphurizing efficiency | 
seemed to be proportional to the partial pressure of the 
hydrogen. 


King Would Make Sherman Law 


More Drastic 


TATING that he believed that Supreme Court deci- 

sions had made the Sherman Law of doubtful effi- 
cacy in curbing combinations in restraint of trade, 
Senator King, of Utah, introduced a resolution, May 1, 
asking that Congress make a study to determine if 
supplemental legislation is needed to restrain the forma- 
tion of trusts and monopolies. 


This reaction 
































Summer Season Is Best for Coal Shipment 
in Eastern Ohio 


HE accompanying diagram shows in very striking 
manner why the coal operators in Ohio are not in 
favor of the seasonal coal rates proposed by Senator 
Frelinghuysen and others. This diagram, taken from 
one prepared by D. F. Hurd, secretary of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators Association, and presented as 
evidence before the Senate committee hearing on the 
pill to authorize summer reductions in coal freight rates, 
shows that in this field at least the greater movement of 
coal is in the summer and that any change in rates 
tending to increase summer traffic to markets other 
than the Lakes will only tend to make it more difficult 
to meet ordinary demands. © 
The report of the Geological Survey for 1917 shows 
that nearly 5,000,000 tons of coal were shipped up the 
Lakes that year from the coal fields in northern Ohio, 
that this quantity represented 18 per cent of the total 
production and that of the total Lake movement 94 
per cent was in the six months May to October inclu- 
sive. It is evident therefore that it is the Lake business 
that gives the hump in the summer time to the produc- 
tion curve for this field. Other fields have the same 
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conditions, and these fields are the ones to which the 
seasonal rates do not appeal. 





Bituminous Coal Movement to Tidewater 


During March 


HIPMENTS of bituminous coal to tidewater during 
March, according to the Geological Survey, estab- 
lished a new high record for that month. The total 
quantity of bituminous coal dumped into vessels at 
North Atlantic ports was 3,965,000 net tons. This 








BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPPED TO TIDEWATER (Net Tons) 





Coal Year Coal Year 

1919-20 1918+19 
JGRUEBE as oo 5s Sie ob io Sa cee ee 3,185,000 2,954,000 
FOURURED. 6c. cc cceeudecutods cde nena 2,899, 000 2,537,000 
fe Oe ee ee eee :. 3,965,000 1,962,000 
Conk your totales's sso csciteecsulens bias Oe 39,657,000 41,763,000 





was an increase over February of 1,066,000 tons, or 


38 per cent, and exceeded by 199,000 tons the record 
of March, 1918, which had hitherto been the largest 
for that month. The total amount dumped during the 


coal year 1919-1920 was 39,657,000 net tons. 


Coastwise shipments to New England during March 
were the largest in any month since the armistice. 
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July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nhov, Dec, 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS IN COAL PRODUCTION IN THE PITTSBURGH NO. 8 FIELD OF OHIO 
The production by months is shown for the period January, 1917, to date in terms of percentages above or below the average 


monthly production for the three years 1917, 1918, 1919 (971,122 net tons). 
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The total quantity—954,000 net tons—was 20 per cent 
greater than that, of February and nearly twice as 
great as during the corresponding month last year. The 
coal year, however, closed with the cumulative ship- 
ments far behind those of the preceding year. The 
total for the year ended March 31, 1920, was 9,172,000 
net tons, as against 14,373,000 tons the year before. 
The decrease was 5,201,000 tons, or 36 per cent. 








BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPPED TO NEW ENGLAND VIA TIDEWATER 


(Net: Tons) 
Ca Year Coal Year 





9-20 1918-19 
ty EA ong 6.68 Sebo ec slo ees Os pies a een 804,000 721,000 
TC Nice s ina Cae Ck aie wvieie's wise 25:40 ..0 793,000 554,000 
NRT cig Sa ete Rid sre ds is vie oi6.00 6 ais.0 3's 28 954,000 490,000 
IN cle icky wer aiie'e eiacisia 4 <d's.9'> 6'2caese.e 9,172,000 14,373,000 





Overseas exports during March were 1,033,000 tons, 
or at the rate of 12,396,000 net tons per year; February 
exports were 718,000 tons. 
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EXPORTS FOR JANUARY, FEBRUARY AND MARCH 











COMPARED 

January, February, M 
Tons Tons To 

MN 6p oi5.an Nad edie eeals siaia helo oS a dy Bae ee 
RRO 565.501 on0"- oe sn s bier nis Freee 163,000 43,000 34,000 
ow She OS ce Cee hae 174, 000 58,000 000 
Hampton Roads......................... 591,000 553,000 858,000 
RRR rn ore in chee oath aap lt 29,000 64,000 58,000 
ly ode Sos reas ee dee de 897,000 718,000 _—1,033, 999 





Compared with February, this was an increase of 
315,000 tons. Exports fell off at Philadelphia and 
Charleston but increased sharply at Hampton Roads, 





Railroad Shipments for January 


HIPMENTS of coal and coke carried over fourteen 

leading railroads during January, 1919 and 1920, 
compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce from 
reports furnished by the roads are as follows: 


Coal and Coke Shipments for January, 1919, and January, 1920, Compared 














































































































NOTE—No report was received from the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Received from 

~ Originating on Line ———Connections _ Total—-_—_—__. 

Classes and Railroads 1919 1920 1919 1920 r9t9 1920 

For Revenue Only 
Anthracite: Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons Short Tons 
EE I Ce EE Pe ee ae eae 13,730 14,343 13,730 14,343 
Se Na aia 5.0 diss’ Sele AR PERS S50 ~~ alailseeiee i) — os.sictess eee 179 446 oe 2,446 
Cheasapeake TE shay eal edict «iis 530 1,304 2,756 4.200 3,286 5.504 
ee ee. OPER cvrng cle ccdeecuaebecdenenchs 711,408 646,637 232,180 263,283 943,588 909,920 
aathasian SE APR cas Md kaaenaeiseh), .eabatiiaas Géehemamate btnaiggenes mo )Clf Seeee 
ee ksachuwwee’scepin 491,776 445,676 422,914 439,476 914,690 885,152 
RS ins Grate wursie cS a aieeaete |  Graeaeerecel Mins rss « EE A 
Eas cc elie a siecweaciacleess. — sdecwasauten l wivsterseatiens 1,436 2,125 1,436 2,125 
I ee Re Bi vals sxe i daveb bdeeecwe esse 270 200 99 100 369 300 
ee SS sna wibe btw eee ace sas | | Geipmenignene= "wuts scum ‘ 32,980 26,186 32,980 26,186 
SE Ee oF Fee, ee rere 1,203,984 1,093,817 706,322 752,215 1,910,306 1,846,032 
Bituminous: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh..................0.0ceceeeeeees 732,644 663,518 28,301 13,167 760,945 676,685 
I ae IS ss a. Sicko bg .n ele #0 6 0 bce beeen wigs 117,326 155,949 ER ee ee 117,514 155,949 
ee eB cans cn wennsaess 1,891,680 2,319,046 179,507 200,920 1,981,187 2,519,966 
Ee ok iy uw nsvasvecteds 1,2 40, 860,986 884,957 892,225 925,717 
ee Sp | RES. a ee 79,258 86,533 114 2,145 is 88,678 
New York Central (Buffalo and East).................0.ceeeeee: 608,677 Ee Sa 608,677 669,887 
Ten. ct Lawns ndibecsianupe'es ove 1,310,803 1,767,969 212,909 262,827 1,523,712 2,030,796 
NE Se sess. ya's bkdctaies sad eadiahayes® 3,369,342 3,372,361 815,301 737,801 4,184,643 4,110,162 
EM es cise cccccesivwsee tines * em 493,693 558,025 601,437 752,075 1,095, 130 1,310,100 
Ce cc's ned swoeiaaDkgle aces 200,340 SE? “yds gees! eu neeees 200,340 221,190 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern................0.cecceceeeseeee 42.474 69,230 28,768 40,436 71,242 109,666 
Ee VR Ee ha bn bush sip a hie bess anleied been s'es 380,915 492,073 57,721 61,458 438,636 553,531 
Ne to ow ead pe eanes phi ecules 287,139 433,168 673,415 884,102 960,554 1,317,270 
Ne RE a, Bo, xa a unghenaves vows 9,455,530 10,849,709 3,458,647 3,839,888 12,914,177 14,689,597 
For, iia Fuel 

ag oe hester & Pittsburgh 625 625 
= Rochester & Pitsbura a Td name ie Loo ae 12,474 22,259 
Mt PE, os cyineccceccardecscsecscecss 8.844 18,339 5,153 6,698 13,997 25,037 
I de uk an png nde Westone es vases . 21,318 39,781 5,153 8,140 26,471 47,921 
pene a8 78,398 74,933 543 48 78,941 74,981 

i | SUE acy eres : ' ’ , 
ss gat a 8,199 SE eam eres 8,199 11,878 
eG ian nang sshd onetiysinedics ss 168,026 SE. |. gs eee, geaecatas 168,026 210,116 
a So) seus beh eN seeder sees 122,716 118,255 256,351 251,507 379,067 369,762 
Ria, BS SEP eee eee eee 179; ae ee - 179,313 154.283 
ee ee i cule cle pa-duin pteceeseteeee 204, 242,792 36,159 57,35 240,600 300,144 
Ee a ales ex'nsaesevakebeseswscerens 1,135, 735,244 40,077 101,899 1,175,240 837,143 
eg Sook oitces vad ive egogssevacvecnss 23,224 41,064 43 7,70 ,067 68,769 
EE Oe ee eee eee ore —— eae oe aaa Mee eke 3,083 4,343 
Gomes. oe. oe cee ihieapengng 30,969 40375 aes: 1,202 31,580 41,577 
CM Eo fot. recesecectcsocscevecse 25,537 60,951 48,274 3,982 73,811 64,933 
ee ee ah abev ences see 1,986,671 1,698,929 414,858 445,130 2,401,529 2,144,051 
ae a connwertee am 22,831 16,653 47,155 27,738 69,986 44,391 

b eeee eter eee ee eereeeese eres eereereeeee , , , , ’ ’ 
nha ED 25,145 4 re et 25,145 32,225 
I es ate sett rerreerersor sere: 13,631 39.798 28,635 35,227 42/266 75.035 

SUA ee ce ew eseeedg pieces 6, ’ , , , ’ 
etgion & Beeed ed em i a ge tee rape 165,238 89,916 20,258 20,853 185,496 110,769 
Pennsylvania.............-.- 695,653 651,667 182,235 151,099 877,888 802,766 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 61,54 43,472 563,325 424,425 624.874 467,897 
en. ss cessnadectesbebovsgessese 5,401 [ 47,531 14,711 52,932 17,993 
EE A a 1,049,695 919,200 898,957 693,463 1,948,652 1,612,663 
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Though Silent, Holland Has Acute Need of Coal 


By M. MEREDITH 
Liverpool, England 


with the coal trade in Holland are apt to con- 

sider the positicn of that country as fairly satis- 
factory. This belief has apparently been confirmed by 
the silence of Holland on this point while most other 
countries have been crying out their needs as loudly 
as possible. 

Before the war the quantity of coal consumed in Hol- 
land amounted to-about 10,000,000 tons annually, and 
of this quantity only 636,924 tons were supplied by the 
domestic collieries. Apart from the supply of Dutch 
consumers a large transit trade was carried on, the 
figures for 1913 being as follows: . 


Me people who are not intimately acquainted 


HOLLAND’S COAL SUPPLY IN TONS DURING 1913 
Imports from Germany ......ccccccoseccsecs 17,920,274 


Imports from Hingland ~. 2... 6 ccicetns cccccee 1,958,698 
Imports from other countries .............. 511,692 
Total production of Dutch Coal ............ 1,774,140 

22,164,804 


EXPORTS OF COAL IN TONS FROM HOLLAND IN 1913 


Wxports to Belgium. 2.6. ccs cc tcc cesc 7,355,109 
Exports to other countries... 1.1.20... ccceee 4,662,251 

12,017,360 
HOLLAND’S COAL CONSUMPTION IN TONS IN 1913 
Consumption of coal in Holland ............ 10,147,444 
GIANT CO carlo. «. c.cne ain ie ge 6 oein a tim vusiep eel site 9,510,520 
PGE COMED 5. cele ie a's ox6 aie wd. trehiveldl ac Melee ee eee 636,924 


After the close of war it was hoped larger supplies 


of foreign coal could be secured, but such supplies were . 


not so large as might have been expected. No definite 
figures are yet available, but the total quantity imported 
in 1919 is estimated to be under 2,500,000 tons, and this 
figure was favorably influenced by the importation from 
Belgium of about 900,000 


It will be observed that Germany occupied first place, 
outdistancing all other countries in supplying Holland 
with fuel. The imports from that country, furthermore, 
were rapidly rising; while, on the other hand, imports 
from England were steadily decreasing. 

After the outbreak of war foreign supplies quickly 
dropped, and though the production of Dutch col- 
lieries was increased and the export of coal prohibited 
during 1915, it became evident more stringent measures 
were required, since the normal demand could no longer 
be met. In the early part of 1916°a Government Coal 
Office was instituted to distribute the available supply 
and to take measures to increase it. No expense was 
spared to increase the output of Dutch collieries, the 
largest and most important of these being’ state-owned 
and managed. The output during that yedr reachéd 
2,600,000 tons, or an increase of over'50 per cénttom- 
pared with the highest pre-war production®’” Only 
5,500,000 tons were imported, bringing the total'sup- 
plies during the year to about 80 per cent of pre-war 
consumption. 3 sLeresePih oT 

In 1917 the position became decidedly worse. Thé out= 
put of the Dutch collieries increased to over 3,000,000 
tons, but the imports fell to 3,000,000 tens, leaving a 
shortage compared with pre-war consumption: ‘of 
4,000,000 tons. bia 

It should not be overlooked that prior to the war ‘thé 
consumption of low-grade fuel such as peat was’already’ 
fairly important, and that the average quality of the 
coal was superior to that used at present. A large per- 
centage of the output of the Dutch collieries is meagre 
coals or those of low heat content, and the average calo- 

rific value is considerably. 








tons during the first half of 


lower than that of the:for- 


the year. The Belgian au- 
thorities thereupon prohib- 
ited the export of coal to 
Holland, and no further 
supplies-were received from 
that country. The imports 
from Germany remained 
stationary, and a limited 
quantity was again im- 








Pre-war coal consumption by Holland was 
approximately 10,000,000 tons annually, of 
which only 636,924 tons were produced by 
domestic collieries. Exports were about 
12,000,000 tons. With the approval of the 
Entente governments Germany will supply 
2,250,000 tons this year. Prospects for the 
immediate future are anything but hopeful. 




















eign coal used formerly..: 
Prospects for the néar 
future are anything but 
hopeful. The output of the 
Dutch collieries: cannot be 
increased further to any 
considerable extent during 


’-the next few months, and it 


is feared that the quantity — 





ported from England, while 
during ‘the last few months of the year American ‘coals 
also were imported. 

The output of the Dutch collieries could not be fur- 
ther increased in 1919, 3,600,000 tons being produced 
by them, bringing the total supply to just over 60 per 
per cent of pre-war consumption. The Government Coal 
QOffice, on the other hand, had estimated the following 
quantities to be the minima required to cover only the 
barest needs: 


ESTIMATED COAL REQUIREMENTS IN TONS 





PROMNDMANS GUPDOSES. «os 5 cieccae scales eee ete wee%s 2,100,000 
SUGUBITY .~... Barone Cui k wie. vases este & ot are eter ec 6 etecen haha. © 4,100,000 
UNUM UU Cota anes «6 huey 6:9) & ree erate Soe a] Hale's 900,000 
NINN 55.5 aro achciale eiaies ¥:ate'd. 6) ciatdo Rehere ores © 8Laee Oe 600,000 

7,700,000 


of foreign coal that can be 
imported will not be much larger than it was in 1919. 
Subject to approval by the Entente, an arrangement 
probably will be entered into with the German govern- 
ment, insuring for Holland a supply of about 1,000,000. 
tons from the Ruhr Valley and 1,250,000 tons from the 
coal fields in Germany adjoining the Dutch frontier, 
which are owned and worked by a Dutch concern..- 
Including these quantities about 6,000,000 tons will be 
available, leaving a shortage of 4,000,000 tons compared 
with pre-war consumption, or, taking the estimate of the 
Government Coal Office as a basis, at least 2,000,000 tons 
will be required for the barest needs of Holland, and the 
only countries she can look to for any. further supplies 
are England and the United States. 





It is important for. the reader to bear in mind that the statis- 
tics quoted by Mr. Meredith are from official: reports and ‘that- the 
Netherlands records any coal passing through the country, such 
as coal from Germany or Belgium, as imports and as it: leaves 





the borders of the country, the same coal is reported as exports. 
The result is a showing of. exports far in excess. of domestic pro« 
duction or even of domestic consumption. This duplication should 
be- clearly kept in mind.—EDpITor. 
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Coal Operators Question Good 


Faith of Trade Commission 


Action Requiring Monthly Cost Reports After Adverse 
Decision by Justice Bailey Surprise to 
National Coal Association 


HILE no announcement has been made as to 

whether the Federal Trade Commission will issue 
default notices in case coal producing companies, other 
than the Maynard Coal Co., fail to make monthly re- 
ports to the commission, it is the inference from the 
letter of April 26 and the attitude of the commission, 
that default notices will be issued. A very general 
opinion among operators is that the issuance of default 
notices would violate the understanding as to a friendly 
test suit and many regard the letter of April 26 as 
being distinctly at variance with the idea that the en- 
tire question be left to a test case. The letter of April 
26 was printed on p. 838 of the last issue of Coal Age. 
Its purport simply is that the commission will continue 
to require monthly reports from all producers, other 
than the Maynard Company. In that connection Rush 
Butler, the general counsellor of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, analyzes the situation as follows: 


It should be understood that this circular letter is not- 


a formal notice of default which subjects operators to 
penalties for failure to send in the reports referred to. 


If such default notice is subsequently served on oper-' 


ators who do not wish to comply with the commission’s 
request and do not send in their reports, then those 
operators will still have 30 days in which to file reports 
if they see fit to do so. 

In this connection, coal operators will be interested 
to know that the order of injunction entered by Mr. 
Justice Bailey provides: 

“It is hereby ordered, adjudged and decreed that a 
temporary injunction be and is hereby issued pursuant 
to the prayer of said bill of complaint, suspending the 
said order of said defendant.” 

The order referred to is the order of Jan. 31, 1920, 
which was the amended order requiring the filing of 
monthly reports. The order of injunction then goes 
on to provide that the injunction be entered “restrain- 
ing said defendant, the Federal Trade Commission, its 
members, agents, assistants, deputies and employees, 
from taking any steps or instituting or causing to be 
instituted any proceedings to enforce said order or to 
require the plaintiff to fill out and file the prescribed 
form of report.” 

While it may be contended that technically the last 
part of the above order of injunction refers only to the 
Maynard Coal Co., the plaintiff in the case, neverthe- 
less the first portion of the injunction clearly suspends 
the commission’s order requiring the filing of monthly 
reports, and it-seems improbable that the Federal Trade 
Commission would undertake to prosecute any proceed- 
ings based upon an order which is suspended by an 
injunction of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The written opinion of Justice Bailey, filed in the 
case, is clearly based upon broad fundamental princi- 
ples that apply to all coal operating companies equally 
with the plaintiff in the test case. While the institution 
of proceedings against a coal operating company other 
than the plaintiff perhaps might not be a technical 
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violation of the injunction, it would clearly be a disre- 
gard of the court’s ‘announced decision on o funda- 
mental questions of law involved. 

There can, of course, be no objection to companies 
filing the reports with the commission if they desire 
to do so. On the other hand, no company need file such 
reports until a notice of default has been served upon 
it, and even then, in view of the decision of Justice 
Bailey, there would seem no doubt that the commis- 
sion’s actions to require the filing of such reports could 
be promptly enjoined. Until the injunction order has 
been set aside by further order of. the court or on ap- 
peal, the decision of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia stands as the law of the land. It is our 
belief that the Federal Trade Commission will so recog- 
nize it and will not take any steps to cause penalties to 
accure unless the injunction order is reversed on appeal. 

The penalty section of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act, which covers these reports, reads as follows: 

If any corporation required by this Act to file any 
annual or special report shall fail so to do within the 
time fixed by the commission for filing the same, and 
such failure shall continue for thirty days after notice 
of such default, the corporation shall forfeit to the 
United States the sum of $100 for each and every day 
of the continuance of such failure, which forfeiture shall 
be payable into the Treasury of the United States, and 
shall be recoverable in a civil suit in the name of the 
United States brought in the district where the corpora- 
tion has its principal office or in any district in which 
it shall do business. It shall be the duty of the various 
district attorneys, under the direction of the Attorney 
General of the United States, to prosecute for the re- 
covery of forfeitures. The costs and expenses of such 
prosecution shall be paid out of the appropriation for 
the expenses of the courts of the United States. 





Denies That Coal Property Assets 
Will Be Distributed 


ONTRADICTING reports current in financial cir- 

cles, W. H. Coverdale, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway, 
says the company is not contemplating a distribution 
of its coal property assets vested in the - Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railroad & Coal Co. 

The decision of the U. S. Supreme Court in the 
Reading Company case created the impression that the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia would voluntarily segregate 
its coal company from the railroad so that stock- 
holders of the latter would reap the benefit. 

In some quarters, however, it is believed that the 
three companies comprising the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia system will be consolidated as a result of a 
special meeting of the stockholders to be held following 
the regular annual meeting in Pittsburgh this week. 

Counsel for the company is reported to have in- 
formed officials of the system that the company has not 
been in conflict with the provisions of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act nor will it offer grounds for a Gov- 
ernment suit after the new plan becomes operative. 

In addition ‘to the railroad and the coal company 
there is the West Side Belt Railroad, which is con- 
trolled by the coal company. The Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia is the successor of the old: Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal Railway, which was reorganized in 1916. © 
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Deadlock Continues in Washington 
Anthracite Wage Negotiations 


ELIEVING that with the steady work they have 
had year after year (broken only, yet not greatly, 


in the last year) the anthracite mine workers were not . 


entitled to all that was conceded to the soft-coal 
employees by the Bituminous Coal Commission, the 
anthracite operators offered only a 15-per cent increase, 
or thereabout, as has already been stated. The mine 
workers rejected the offer. The situation seemed 
ominous, John Lewis having been reported to have said 
to Secretary of Labor Wilson over the telephone that 
“the break in negotiations is near.” 

The anthracite operators offered, it is stated, to 
arbitrate the matter, but the mine workers were opposed 
to any such action. The parties were invited to Wash- 
ington and spent three days with Secretary Wilson pre- 
senting their respective claims. After that, May 4, a 
recess was taken till May 11, Secretary Wilson desiring 
time to consider the contentions submitted and Presi- 
dent Lewis of the United Mine Workers being obliged 
to go to Indianapclis in connection with his prosecution 
in the Federal courts for a breach of the Lever Act, for 
which he and 124 mine workers’ leaders and operators 
have been indicted. 





West Virginia Operators Appeal for Cars, 
Alleging Discrimination 


SKING that relief and reparation be granted as a 
A result of their failure to furnish one hundred per 
cent of the orders for cars placed by the Monongahela 
Ry., the Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has brought action before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against various carriers. It is 
pointed out that during the period from July 1, 1919, 
to March 1, 1920, the Monongahela Ry. was compelled 
to look to the Pennsylvania R.R. and the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie R.R. for its supply of empty coal cars. 
Similarly the Morgantown & Wheeling Ry. was com- 
pelled to look to the Monongahela Ry. for its supply of 
cars for coal loading. 

Neither line owns any coal-carrying equipment. The 
capital stock of the Monongahela Ry. is owned jointly 
by the Pennsylvania and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 
As a result operators of mines on the Monongahela and 
Morgantown lines were dependent upon the same sources 
of coal-car supply as were operators with mines on the 
Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie lines. 

Attention was called to the fact that the dependent 
carriers were parties to the “Uniform Mine Rating and 
Car Distribution Rules.” Under these rules the opera- 
tors on the Monongahela and Morgantown lines were 
entitled to their pro rata share of cars. Figures are 


given showing that they received only 72.2 per cent of 
the cars ordered, whereas shippers on the Pennsylvania 
and Pittsburgh & Lake Erie received 83.7 per cent car 
supply. 

This complaint is regarded as unusually important 
because the opinion which will be handed down will 
establish a precedent. In that connection it may be 
stated that complaints of car shortage have increased 
very greatly since the period covered in the plea of 
the West Virginia operators. It is declared that for 
the last twenty-two days not an empty car has been 
placed by the Pennsylvania in No. 8 Ohio district. 
Many mines on other roads are working only a few 
hours a week because of car shortage. That this is 
one of the contributing causes to the abnormally high 
prices being asked for coal may be seen from the result 
of a study made in 1917 by Messrs. Garnsey, Norris and 
Allport, the engineer committee of the Fuel Administra- 
tion. The study was made in the New River district 
and was for a twelve-months’ period. It shows: 


Coal Cost Is 
Above Normal 
by This Percentage 


When Car Supply 
Is Below Normal 
by This Percentage 
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Filibuster on Wisse Buia Bill 


Just when it was being taken for granted that the 
Water-Power bill soon would become a law, a formidable 
filibuster against it was organized in the Senate. At 
this writing it appears that the bill is in serious danger 
unless the conferees will consent to modify it materially. 

After the passage of the bill by both houses con- 
siderable delay resulted in conference due to the 
inability of the conferees to agree on several points, one 
of which was the definition of “navigable waters.” 
After a definition was agreed upon the conference re- 
port was accepted by the House with only 30 votes 
against it. , 

The filibuster in the Senate will be led by New 
England Senators who object to what they term Federal 
control of business. Under the definition “navigable 
waters” as provided in the conference report, it was 
declared that no one will be able without getting a 
license from the Federal agency to build a dam for any 
purpose in any creek or small stream which empties 
into a river held to be navigable. 
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Middle-West Consumers Support Seasonal Freight Rates 


Declaring That the Opposition to the Idea Comes from Those with Only 
Selfish Motives, Representative of Iowa Consumers Declares That Sea- 
sonal Rates Will Work Great Relief to Coal Situation in the Middle West 


ing the greatest interest in the seasonal freight 

rate in the hope that it will become an actuality 
was brought out with particular clearness at the May 5 
meeting of the Frelinghuysen sub-committee. J. P. 
Haynes, commissioner of the Traffic Bureau of Sioux 
City, Iowa, and H. F. Sundberg, traffic manager to 
‘the Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, testified 
at that hearing.. Each came well prepared and in the 
opinion of Senator Frelinghuysen added very materially 
to the value of the record which is being built up. 

Mr. Haynes pointed out that 90 per cent of the coal 
consumed in western Iowa moves all-rail from southern 
Illinois mines, an average distance of 800 miles through 
Mississippi River crossings, where the traffic density 
is great. As a result each winter sees a great amount 
of public inconvenience as well as suffering. 

Mr. Haynes was a member of a conference committee 
which made a study of the situation in the Middle 
West in February. At the conference were five ship- 
pers’ representatives, five coal operators and five rail-- 
road representatives. The railroad men represented 
twenty of the leading railroads of the Middle Western 
and Northwestern States. At that conference it was 
decided that means of increasing the seasonal spread 
between rates must be resorted to if the general public 
in those sections of the country were to be properly 
safeguarded. Mr. Haynes presented other resolutions 
and communications showing that sentiment in the 
West and the Northwest is overwhelmingly for the 
seasonal rates. 

By permission of the chairman, George H. Cushing 
asked Mr. Haynes the following question: “Is it not 
true that in the past in the territory which you describe 
there has been a very much larger annual fluctuation 
in the price of coal than is now contemplated in the 


[ie the consumers of coal in Iowa are display- 


‘rate of freight? Is it not true that this wide fluctuation 


of 75c. to $1 per ton failed to induce any general buying 
of coal for storage?” 

To this Mr. Haynes replied: “No, the spread in the 
summer-delivered price and the winter-delivered price, 
due to the fluctuation, if any, at the mines, has not been 
of such importance as to encourage the summer move- 
ment.” 

This led Senator Frelinghuysen to ask: “Is it not 
also true that the consumer has no assurance that the 
price in the winter will not be just as low as in 
the summer? Is he not always looking and hoping 
that the price will be less in the future? Do you not 
believe that if the consumer were assured that he would 
have a 50c. differential in his rate, that would in- 
duce the buying and storing of coal, particularly after 
the experience of the past winter?” 

To this Mr. Haynes answered in the affirmative, and 
added: “It is an absolute necessity to show consumers 
that it is a matter of money to them. Wher they know 
they will profit, large amounts will be expended for 
storage facilities.” 

Mr. Cushing then declared that after an intimate 





experience of fifteen years in the very territory under 
discussion every inducement had been held out to 
stimulate the summer buying of coal. A profit of from 
12 to 25 per cent on money so invested was assured but 
no summer movement of coal resulted. 

Mr. Haynes introduced evidence showing that 
Indiana and Illinois coal has and is being successfully 
stored. Some Iowa coal also is being stored under 
water, he pointed out. 

At another point in his testimony Mr. Haynes said: 
“I have sat with the railroads of the Central West, 
the operators of Central West, and the consumers in 
that territory, which includes Chicago, the Twin Cities, 
and other large centers. All are in accord in advocating 
seasonal coal freight rates. At a meeting yesterday in 
New York, which I attended as a member of the 
Executive Committee of the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League, at the suggestion of Chairman Clark of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the question came up 
as to how the shippers and the railroads can get 
together at this time to bring about some relief in 
the pressure on transportation. 

“The chairman of that meeting, Mr. Pearson, presi- 
dent of the New Haven road, and Mr. Wright, freight 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania R.R., said, ‘Let us 
pass that question because it is very well taken up in 
the existing bill before the Senate. We will not try to 
do anything until that is passed.’ I feel that that was 
an expressed approval of this measure, with the added 


‘reason that the railroads played a prominent part in 


drawing up a recent resolution at a meeting in New 
York City in February of the coal and coke section of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, of which Herbert Hoover was chairman, and 
the committee from the American Railroad Association. 

“The committee which indorsed this as one of the 
fundamentals in stabilizing the coal industry consisted 
of Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania system; 
F. D. Underwood, president of the Erie R.R.; A. F. Tice, 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading R.R.; E. J. 
Pearson, president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R., and J. F. Porterfield, representing C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central R.R.” 

With reference to this Senator Frelinghuysen said 
that the statement just quoted is a very valuable con- 
tribution to the record since it shows that these rail- 
road leaders are committed to the principle involved in 
the Senate bill. 

Mr. Sundberg stated that concrete storage bins, in 
which the coal is submerged in water, have been in 
successful operation in Cedar Rapids for several years. 
Both Iowa and Illinois coal is stored in that manner. 
He said no difficulty was experienced due to freezing, as 
the coal was extracted from the bins with clam-shell 
buckets. He declared that Eastern opposition to the 
seasonal freight rate is “prompted by selfish reasons and 
a desire to ignore the rest of the country.” 

“The interest of the public,” said Mr. Sundberg, “is 
so great that the selfish interests of the few should be 
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lightly considered. Opposition from the sources from 
which it has come proves the wisdom of the plan. 

“My idea of exempting certain minimum rates from 
the provisions of the bill is that very few rates would 
be affected. Any rate of 75c. and under is in effect for 
a very short haul, probably five to ten miles to the 
consuming point. There would not be much advantage 
in storing coal for that short haul since the coal equip- 
ment used in that traffic works like a shuttle. It is 
usually a switch movement. The cars are unloaded 
promptly and they are back at the mine in a day.” 





Move to Quash Indictments 


LLINOIS coal operators who were indicted at In- 

dianapolis a few weeks ago for violating the Lever 
Act, brought individual suits on May 5 in Chicago, 
asking that the United States Government, through its 
officials, be restrained from prosecuting them further. 
Among those who took this action were G. B. Harring- 
ton, F. C. Honnold, J. K. Dering, C. M. Moderwell, 
R. C. Whitsett, R. E. Lee, R. W. Couffer, John T. 
Connery, E. C. Searles, T. C. Keller, Walter Bogle and 
H. A. Huskey. 

These petitions for injunction are construed as an- 
other attack on the constitutionality of the Lever Act, 
and in this attack a number of Federal officials are 
named as defendants, among them being Attorney Gen- 
eral Palmer, Washington; Assistant Attorneys General 
L. E. Slack and D. W. Sims, District Attorney F. Van 
Nuys, all of Indianapolis, as well as District Attorney 
C. F. Clyne and others of Chicago. 

In the petition for injunction a full history since 
1916 of wage scale negotiations with the United Mine 
Workers of America is given, and special emphasis is 
laid upon the situation which confronted the coal 
operators at the time of the strike last November. 
It is charged that the prosecutions resulting from the 
Indianapolis indictment were an attempt to interfere 
with the relations between the operators and the United 
Mine Workers, which relations were entered into at 
the request of the U. S. Fuel Administration, and with 
the full knowledge and consent of the Department of 
Justice. The petition further declares that the charges 
of the Government, accusing the operators of collect- 
ing excessive prices for coal, were made in an indefi- 
nite manner, and that the coal industry has suffered 
great damage became of the resulting inability of the 
operators to decide what prices would be considered 


exorbitant and what prices would be considered fair. 


The Lever Act comes in for special attention, as the 
petition states relative to certain provisions of the 
act that “These provisions are so vague, indefinite and 
uncertain that they cannot have the force or effect 
of law within the meaning of the Constitution of 
the United States, particularly the fifth amendment, 
and that. any penalties exacted under that statute 
would constitute the taking of property or the depriva- 


‘ tion of liberty without due process of law.” The peti- 


tion goes on to protest very strongly against the 
Government charge that.the operators conspired to 
limit the production and transportation of coal. 

These injunction suits will be argued before Federal 
Judge Carpenter this week and it is believed that if 
the petitions for injunction are granted, the cases 


‘against the coal operators will be dropped. 


In the meantime at Indianapolis the operators of 
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Indiana and the officials of the United Mine Workers 
appeared before Judge Anderson to answer to the 
indictments of the grand jury. The answer was a series 
of motions to quash the indictments on the ground that 
the Lever Law, under which they were made, is uncon- 
stitutional, that the President exceeded his authority 
under the act, and the insufficiency of the indictment. 
Charles Evans Hughes appeared for the miners and 
S. D. Miller and James A. Bingham as counsel for the 
operators. The defense argued that, aside from the 
fact that the Lever Act was “hopelessly vague and 
indefinite,” it could not be applied, if valid, to sustain 
the indictment against the coal men in view of the 
authority given the President to control the industry. 

“We shall insist,” said Mr. Hughes, “that Congress, 
no more in time of war than in time of peace, can take 
away constitutional rights. There is no authority of 
Congress to maintain a law of this kind.” 

He particularly directed attention to the portions of 
the indictment drawn under provisions of the act pro- 
viding for the prosecution of conspiracies to charge 
excessive prices, declaring this act is outside every 
known category of the law. 

Simultaneously injunctions were asked by Ohio opera- 
tors in the Cleveland courts and certain other Illinois 
operators in St. Louis, to restrain the court from requir- 
ing their. appearance at Indianapolis. 





Non-User Does Not Lose His Rights 


HE rule of law under which a mining privilege 

is sometimes regarded as being a mere license, which 
may be lost by non-user, is confined to cases where the 
privilege is limited and no exclusive right in the miner- 
als themselves is granted. 

The rule does not apply to a conveyance of “all of the 
mineral right and coal privileges and rights of way to 
and from said minerals and coal privileges; also the 
right to search for all undiscovered minerals and coals 
upon the land hereinafter described”; and warranting 
“the above-described privileges unto the grantee for- 
ever, free from me, my heirs, and assigns,” etc. 

This conveyance shows a clear intention to convey to 
the grantee the perpetual and exclusive right to all the 
minerals, thereby investing him with title to the miner- 
als themselves. Since there is a severance of the 
mineral estate from the surface estate, the owner of 
the minerals does not lose his right or his possession by 
any length of non-user, nor does the owner of the surface 
acquire title by adverse possession to the minerals by 
his exclusive and continued occupancy and enjoyment of 
the surface merely. 

The above-mentioned conveyance includes oil and gas 
that may be found underlying the land. (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, Scott vs. Laws, 215 Southwestern 
Reporter, 81.) 





Crowsnest Miners Back to Work 


INCE early in March the Crowsnest mine workers 

have been idle, but on April 27 the Director of 
Coal Operations was able to announce that the strike 
was at an end. It is stated that the United Mine 
Workers gained a complete victory and that it is now 
preparing to get a new settlement in accord with the 
wage agreement in the United Statees, which will mean 
an increase of about 11 per cent on the present wage. 
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U. S. Steel Earnings Greater Than in 1919 


N ITS report for the first quarter of this year the 

U. 8S. Steel Corporation shows net earnings of 
$42,089,019, a total greater than for any quarter of 
1919. Not since the third quarter for 1918 has the 
corporation been able to present such an excellent 
record. After charges, depreciation and provision for 
preferred dividends, there was a balance of $19,726,866 
for the common stock, which was equivalent to $3.88 
a share. Against this amount there was nothing other 
than the regular dividend declaration of $1.25 a share, 
so that $2.63 a share was carried to surplus. On the 
basis of $3.88 a share for the first quarter of the year, 
the full year’s earnings on the common stock would 
amount to $15.52 a share, as compared with a normal 
dividend rate of $5 a share. 

The chief figures in the statement and a comparison 
with other quarters are shown in the following table: 





ae ACCOUNT 

a f Spent Bodies mg Radieg 

bh 31, 31, 1919 Mar. 31, 1919 

Net earnings............ $42, rt a? $33, 791,302 $33, ook 384 
OOS Se 0,765, 751 "027 638,955 
Wet imoome;........000> 31,323,701 35 040, 375 2 oe 429 
ietevent on bonds........ 5,291,916  X 344, 979 5. 393, 413 
We 5A 26,031, 785 17,695,296 17,481,016 
Addition, to a ena Tiaskskees) ~ |) 0 «* de'weseeseees 
ends, preferred.... . 6,304,919 6,304'920 6,304,919 
Dividends — bites 6,353,781 6,353,782 6,353,781 
Surplus for quarter...... 14,373,085 5, 222) 288 4,822,316 

NET EARNINGS BY MONTHS 
1920 1919 1918 

NS EN PROT $13,503,209 $12,240,167 $13,176,237 
SERNES ATES 12,880,910 1 1883, 1027 17,313,883 
SE SP eee 15,704,900 9; 390,190 26,471,304 
First quarter............ $42,089,019 $33,513,384 $56,961,424 


The present statement conforms in style to that 
issued last year. No mention is made of the amount 
set aside to cover Federal taxes. The statement merely 
says that net income had been computed after making 
allowance for such requirements. 





American Woolen Co. Report Shows 
1919 Best Year in Its History 


HE annual report of the American Woolen Co. for 
1919 was the best in the company’s history, the net 
profits amounting to $15,518,415 after making provision 
for Federal taxes. In 1918 the net profits were 
$12,324,084. The net profits of 1918 were slightly 
higher than those reported in the present statement, but 
in that year no allowance was made for Federal taxes. 
After all charges there was a surplus available for 
dividends last year of $10,779,804, or the equivalent .of 
$39.89 a share on the common stock, after making allow- 
ance for the preferred distribution. In the preceding 
year the amount available for dividends was $5,572,527, 
or $13.86 a share on the common. The surplus for the 
year after dividends was $4,770,804. The report shows 
that $14,500,000 was restored to surplus from reserve, 
and that $7,250,000 was set aside as a reserve against 
a possible diminution in inventory value. 

The balance sheet shows no holdings of Liberty bonds, 
whereas the 1918 report indicated $3,306,400 in such 
assets. The inventory is the highest ever recorded, 
totalling $52,990,116, an increase of nearly $15,500,000 
over the preceding year. The surplus of the company 
now stands at $31,754,427. 

William M. Wood, president of the company, in his 
remarks to stockholders, says in part: 

“We have been able to increase our foreign deliveries 
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for the year 1919 approximately 100 per cent. Total 
deliveries amounted to about $4,500,000, unfilled orders 
$4,800,000, orders which we refused to accept $13,000,- 
000. The volume of foreign orders was so great that we 
were obliged to cancel many of them, as your mills were 
unable to fill these orders on account of their sold-up 
condition or inability to manufacture for deliveries 
within the time required by customers.” 





Remedies for Labor Shortage Proposed 
At Immigration Conferences 


RACTICAL measures to relieve the present labor 

shortage were proposed by the National Immigra- 
tion Conference held April 7 in New York City. This 
gathering included leaders in finance, industry and agri- 
culture, together with labor men and representatives of 
foreign-born groups in America. The conference was 
called by the Inter-racial Council, 120 Broadway. 

The common interest which drew these varied ele- 
ments together is the need of greater production, more 
stable labor conditions and a better understanding be- 
tween the different races living in America. In other 
words, better team work is essential. Americans and 
immigrants should pull together for the benefit of all. 

Among the measures proposed were greater protec- 
tion for the immigrant against fraud, extortion and 
violence. A Federal assimilation bureau should be estab- 
lished to look after the welfare of the immigrant, help 
him learn our language and place him where he can 
work to the best advantage to himself and to the na- 


- tion. Standards for citizenship should be high, but 


useless hindrances and red tape should be done away 
with. An advanced immigration policy was advocated 
as a remedy for the present labor shortage, including 
the selection of industrious and thrifty men and women 
of good character, and their distribution to points where 
they can do the work for which they are fitted. 

As an immigrant may be of great value to the country 
as an unskilled laborer, regardless of his inability to 
read, it was urged that the present literacy test be 
eliminated, which would open the gates to unskilled 
workers in agriculture and industry, construction, rail- 
roads and domestic service, where there is a great need 
for help at this time. Our present labor shortage is 
estimated at between four million and five million, and 
this would be relieved by a policy of admitting immi- 
grants without book learning but of good character, 
sound body and mind and Old World habits of fru- 
gality and industry. 

Among the industrial concerns represented at the 
conference was one coal mining company—the Berwind- 
White Co., of Philadelphia. 





It is stated at the Federal Trade Commission that a 
very large number of requests is being received from 
operators asking that the cost reports of the Commis- 


sion be continued. 





Judging from letters and telegrams being received 
in Washington a.rumor has gained wide currency that 
Senator Lodge intended to press legislation looking to 
the restoration of price control on coal. Senator Lodge 
states positively that he has no such plan and it is be- 
lieved highly improbable that Congress would give, at 
this time, any serious consideration to a return to price 


control on coal. 
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Conferees Reach Agreement on 


Water-Power Bill 


Measure Is Reported Out Which Provides for a Com- 
mission to Have Authority Over Development 
of Water Powers 


ENATE and House conferees on the Water-Power 

Bill, after protracted sessions, reached an agree- 
ment on April 30. The bill reported out on that date 
by the Conference Committee of the Senate and House 
creates a Federal Power Commission to be composed of 
the Secretaries of War, Interior and Agriculture, to 
which is delegated authority over all matters pertain- 
ing to the development of water powers in which the 
Federal Government has jurisdiction or in which it is 
interested as owner of lands or other property neces- 
sary to such projects. 

The commission may issue preliminary permits allow- 
ing applicants three years in which to make examina- 
tions of water power projects, to prepare plans and to 
make financial arrangements. It also may issue licenses 
for a period of fifty years from the expiration of pre- 
liminary permits. The commission may reserve such 
projects the development of which in its opinion should 
be undertaken by the United States itself, and must 
give preference to states and municipalities, provided 
the commission deems the plans for same are equally 
adapted to utilize the water resources of the region. 

The bill encourages the building of headwater storage 
reservoirs with a view to equalizing power production, 
preventing floods, and in arid states the use of the 
water for irrigation purposes on the lowlands after the 
water has been utilized for the generation of power. 
Provision also is made for the construction of locks in 
power dams in navigable streams with a view to ex- 
tending navigation into the upper reaches of rivers. At 
the expiration of the fifty-year license the government 
is given the option of purchasing the hydro-electric 
plants by paying the licensee his net investment in 
same, or it may issue a new license to the original 
licensee upon reasonable terms, or to a new licensee who 
shall in that event pay the original owner his net in- 
vestment in the plant. 

Under the terms of the bill the United States may 
take over and operate any water-power plant under 
license in time of war for manufacture of explosives 
or' for any purpose involving the safety of the country. 
The commission is authorized to make reasonable 
charges to cover the administration of the act and 
for the use of government lands and property, and to 
absorb excessive profits that cannot be prevented by 
regulation. Licenses are placed under supervision of 
state public service commissions as to rates to be 
charged to consumers for power, and also as to regula- 
tion of service. Severe penalties are provided for non- 
compliance with the terms of the act. ; 

This bill is the result of years of work by committees 
of Congress, and if made a law will be one of the 
greatest pieces of constructive legislation ever enacted 
by the Federal Government. Some think its terms are 
too restrictive to be inviting to capital, especially in 
view of the fact that great efforts are being made and 
great inducements offered by foreign countries to se- 
cure American capital for development of their water 
powers. However, practical water-power men consider 
the terms of the bill reasonably fair. Senator Jones, 
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of Washington, chairman of the Commerce Committee 
of the Senate and chairman of the Water-Power Con- 
ference Committee, in commenting on the necessity for 
utilization of the energy contained in our falling waters 
said: ‘ 

“Through failure of Congress to pass water-power 
laws under which money could be safely invested with 
prospect of a fair return, water powers now wasting 
have been held back for years from development in at 
least twenty-two states of the Union. I am informed 
that actual water-power developments are projected to 
be undertaken upon enactment of this bill having a 
total capacity of over 4,000,000 horsepower. 

“The completion of these projects would open over 
4,000 miles of the upper reaches of our streams and 
rivers to navigation. It means the extension of navi- 
gation for an aggregate of 4,000 miles in thirty-five 
rivers, traversing twenty states. In this way cheap 
water transportation will be afforded to districts now 
sparsely settled and congestion of traffic wili be re- 
lieved in thickly populated centers through the invest- 
ment of private capital instead of through river and 
harbor appropriations by Congress, 

“Coal shortage brings up again the folly of leaving 
unused the nation’s vast resources of water power. 
The more these are developed the less desperate will 
be the fuel stringency. The waste is not alone one of 
money. It extends in its final direct results to public 
health and life itself, as these are affected by inability 
to get coal for heating and for the production of the 
necessaries of life. It is estimated that $5,000,000,000 
of potential water power is lost in the United States 
every year. This may or may not be accurate, but the 
simplest reasoning shows that the amount lost is enor- 
mous. 

“Sweden is paying $46 per ton for coal, which she 
has to obtain from England, and therefore is proceeding 
with the work of developing as far as possible the en- 
tire 5,000,000 water horsepower contained within its 
boundaries. The United States must not fall behind 
European countries in conserving its coal deposits and 
in developing the vast amount of cheap electric energy 
contained in its wasting water powers. 

“All the available water power should be developed, 
and in the quickest time possible, in the interest of the 
economic uplift of the country, of its social regenera- 
tion, of its wealth, and in order to permit it to secure 
its share of the markets of the world. Hydro-electric 


energy gives us the means of saving our coal, enables 


us to obtain electricity at a low price, to lower in many 
cases our industrial costs of production, and to improve 
our agriculture. It will become the surest weapon in 
the economic struggle which faces us.” 

While some objection arose on the floor of the House 
to the $125,000 item in the Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill for the survey of power distribution in the Boston- 
Washington industrial area, the item was approved by 
the House. The objection was made on.the ground that 
this expense should be borne by industry and that it 
is not a proper activity for the Federal Government. 
The claim also was made that so long as the House had 
just objected to allowing the Federal Government to 
have a hand in the distribution of water power, hold- 
ing that it was a proper activity only for the States, 
it would be improper for the Federal Government to 


meddle in the matter of distributing any other kind of — 


power. In advancing an argument for the item the 
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chairman of the Appropriations Committee, Representa- 
tive Good, said in part: 

“We are appropriating $125,000 and permitting con- 
tributions of a sufficient amount to finish the work, of 
making a survey of all the power plants, not simply water 
power but all the power plants within the territory, 
which is an enormous undertaking. Mr. Murray, the 
man whose genius put into operation the plan of elec- 
trifying the New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., 
believes that as a result of this survey not only will 
the commercial and industrial institutions in this terri- 
tory be benefited but every farmer along the line who 
now has a little gasoline engine to churn his butter 
and grind his grist and things of that kind will be 
benefited by being furnished power. When the supply 
of oil disappears he must turn to some other source. 

“We may smile at this proposition. We may laugh it 
out of Congress just as we did by ridicule the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Langley in regard to the aeroplane. I say 
to you that it has within it the very things we must 
adopt to utilize these forces and to make a greater use 
of coal at the mouth of the mine and at tidewater. It 
was the testimony of Mr. Murray; it was the testimony 
of Dr. Smith, director of the Geological Survey; it 
was the testimony of the director of the Bureau of 
Mines, that by utilization of the coal in this way, the 
utilization of the surplus power of the great industrial 
plant and the public-utility plants, by utilizing their 
surplus, more than $30,000,000 would be saved every 
year. At the’ same time it would open up a plan 
whereby private capital, not Government appropriation, 
would be used. 

“I would not be in favor of appropriating a single 
dollar for the Government to go into that kind of a 
scheme. Private capital should do that. When there is 
so much of wildcat and watered stocks being circulated 
and sold, how far would you get in promoting a com- 
pany of this kind that had back of it only the estimate 
of some private individual or company? It is intended 
to have a Government survey and a report, something 


' that would have the stamp of the Government officials 


on it that the plan was feasible and practicable, and 
if the supply of oil is to give out within the time 
specified, we may well stop and consider if we should 
not study the question where we can get a substitute.” 





Railroads Ask the Government to Advance 


Half Billion More for Equipment 


N addition to the $300,000,000 revolving fund that 

has been provided by railroad legislation, leading 
railroad executives have informed the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce that the immediate financial 
necessities of the railroads demand an advance of $500,- 
000,000 from the Government this year. 

The roads need the money to provide new freight 
and passenger cars and locomotives. These are abso- 
lutely necessary: for the movement of the year’s crops, 
the executives declared, and if they are not forthcoming 
there will be during the year the most serious conges- 
tion ever known. 

The railway executives’ representatives who appeared 
before the Senate committee included President Edward 
E. Brown of the Pere Marquette road, chairman; L. F. 
Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson; Henry Walters, of the 
Atlantic Coast Line; A. H. Smith, of the New York 
Central; C. H. Markham, of the Illinois Central; E. J. 
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Pearson, of the New Haven, and Samuel Rea, of the 
Pennsylvania. 

When the Cummins-Esch railroad bill passed it pro- 
vided a revolving fund of $300,000,000 to finance various 
railroad betterments and expansions. A committee of 
railway executives undertook the distribution of the 
fund, and found that from $125,000,000 to $175,000,000 
would be available for new locomotives and cars. The 
railroad heads told the Senate committee, however, that 
a survey of the needs of the roads shows they should 
have 226,000 new freight cars, 9,500 passenger cars- and 
3,000 locomotives, costing $1,600,000,000. 

This is far more than could be produced in the next 
year they said, but since January 1 orders have been 
placed for 27,776 freight cars and 518 locomotives. Even 
this will absorb more than the amount available in the 
revolving fund, they declared, making it necessary to 
issue equipment trust certificates for the balance. 


Freight Movement, 1917 to 1919, Inclusive 
AR service statistics of class 1 railroads of the 
United States, 1917 to 1919, inclusive, as prepared 

by Charles E. Lee, of New York, are as follows: 





————_—_—_——_ Year Ended —————Y. 
Dec. 31,1917. Dec. 31,1918 Dec. 31, 1919 
Total revenue freight tonnage $2,177,247,081 +, 270,035,053 $2,305,868 245 
Originating freight tonnage.. 1,202,00C,067 1,264 01 5,72 5 i 263, 265,890 
Avg. daily originating tonnage 3.293, 151 3,463,056 3,461,002 
Revenue freight cars —- 2,253,111 2'301,947 2 323, 262 
1 f t. 
i aaa a : oe ~ 362,444,397,129 394,465,400,493 400,379,284,206 
Loaded freight car miles. .... 15,879,370,777 15,932,049,759  15,028,393,450 
Total freight car ee * 22,639,356,927  22,695,744,503  22,191,586,263 
Number of cars us ai y to 
move originating a: j 144,437 140,204 130,112 
Tons originating freight hand- 
led rank car owned..... . 533.5 549.1 548.0 
Number of — owned to each 
car required to move origi- 
nating freight. . . 15.6 16.4 17.8 
Ton-miles per car per ‘day. 440.7 469.5 472.1 
Tons per loaded car......... 22.8 24.7 26.6 
ee ee sch 23.4 22.2 20.6 
A ber of d bet 
vg. number of days between i oe 4 
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Railroads Seek Raise in Freight Rates to 
Increase Revenues a Billion Dollars 


O MEET increased cost of operation and to adjust 

their income to the 6 per cent basis provided in the 
new Transportation Act, the railroads of the country 
have submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
statements showing the need of an increase in revenue 
amounting to more than a billion dollars a year. 

The roads show that while operating expenses have 
advanced about 100 per cent because of higher wages 
and increased prices of material and fuel, their revenue 
has increased less than 40 per cent and they assert that 
it will now require an increase of 20 per cent to restore 
the proper relation between revenues and expenses. 

The companies suggest to the commission that the 
additional revenue be gained from freight traffic, leaving 
passenger rates at the present level. To provide these 
increases to total revenues without disturbing passenger 
rates the carriers estimate they will require an average 
increase in freight rates of about 28 per cent. 








According to a report of the State Inspector of Coal 
Mines, Colorado’s output of coal during 1919 was 
10406,548 tons, a decrease of 2,251,512 tons as compared 
with the previous year. Of 12,799 men employed in 
and about the mines in 1919, 11,874 men worked an aver- 
age of 221.4 days. Only 925 men worked a smaller aver- 
age number of days. These were mostly employed in 
wagon mines which operated only during the winter 
months, 
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Big Program Announced for Denver’s 
Four-in-One Convention 


§ announced last week, the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute has clubbed its interests with three 
other mining societies and will hold a grand four-in- 
one convention that will draw visitors from all over 
the West. All who intend to be present would do well 
to pick their hotel and write immediately for accommo- 
dation as Denver grows so fast that the present stop- 
ping places fail to meet its many needs. The tentative 
program is as follows: 
Sept. 9 (Thursday)—Forenoon: Sessions of the 
Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute, probably at the 


Albany Hotel, and sessions of the Colorado Metal Min- 


ing Association and of the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress at the Brown Hotel. 

Afternoon: Mine-rescue contests and coal-mine ex- 
plosion demonstration at Overland Park. 

Evening: Informal banquet at Brown or Albany 
Hotel to be attended by all mining organizations and 
be addressed by the Governor of Colorado, Mayor of 
Denver. and prominent mining men. 

Sept. 10 (Friday)—Forenoon: Sessions of Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute. Sessions of Colorado 
Metal Mining Association and of Colorado Chapter of 
American Mining Congress. 

Afternoon: First day of the First-Aid Contest at 
the Denver Auditorium, all teams present competing. 

Evening: Opening meeting of all mining organiza- 
tions at the Auditorium, to be addressed by speakers 
of national reputation. Program to be arranged by 
American Mining Congress. 

Sept. 11 (Saturday)—Forenoon: Sessions of Rocky 
Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 

Afternoon: Second and final day of the First-Aid 
Contest at the Denver Auditorium, all teams present 
competing. 

Evening: Award of contest prizes, probably at Lake- 
side (Denver’s main pleasure resort), and after the 
award some good speakers may address the crowd, or 
dancing, boating, etc., may be indulged in. 





Will Contract For No More Coal 
Than Can Be Supplied 


WING to the shortage of open-top car equipment 

and a lack of locomotives to haul the cars, operators 
who take contracts promising to deliver all the coal that 
they would mine if they had the car supply which their 
rating entitles them to, never can by any possibility 
fill their contracts. Knowing that this is a fact the 
purchaser who would secure himself makes contracts 
with several concerns expecting a minimum fulfillment. 
This gives a false impression among producers that a 
large demand exists, whereas the amount of coal really 
needed is far below what is being contracted for. 

In order to make contracts that have value the Bertha 
Coal Co. is basing its agreements to supply coal not on 
100 per cent of railroad performance but on 50 per cent. 
If the railroad gives 40 per cent of the rating then 
the coal company fills only 80 per cent of its orders 
whereas under the old contracts it agreed to deliver 
only 40 per cent. 

A clause has been inserted, however, that puts the 
buyer under a similar obligation. It reads: “It is 
mutually understood and agreed that the shipments of 
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coal to the buyer for and during each month shall 
constitute the fulfillment of a corresponding proportion 
of this contract and that tonnage shall not be cumula- 
tive. The buyer agrees at all times to receive coal under 
this contract before accepting coal from other shippers, 
and the seller agrees to ship 100 per cent on contract 
prior to accepting orders for coal not covered by this 
and other similar contracts.” 





Federal Trade Commission Issues 


Modified Cost Form 


N RESPONSE to representations made by some of 

the anthracite operators regarding the tentative 
form recently issued for reporting anthracite costs, 
income and tonnage to the Federal Trade Commission an 
“optional” form is being prepared, which operators may 
use, if they so prefer, in place of the form already sent 
them, in reporting their monthly costs for January, 
February and March. A conference will be held at the 
office of the Commission, on May 18, 1920, to decide 
what form of report should be required for April and 
subsequent months. To this conference, the “Independ- 
ent” operators will be invited to send three representa- 


tives, and the “Railroad Coal Companies,” three. 


representatives. 

The Commission states that in making returns on the 
form already sent out (form C-52), operators may, if 
they prefer, combine lines 2 and 3 in one return, and 
show it as “Mining and loading.” Operators, in certify- 
ing to the balance sheet, may if necessary insert the 
words “subject to adjustments made in accordance 
with the rulings of the Internal Revenue Department,” 
following the statement “Certified correct and in ac- 
cordance with the books.” 





Foreign Trade Convention To-Be Held at 
San Francisco May 12-15 


NDER the auspices of the National Foreign Trade 

Council the Seventh National Foreign Trade -Con- 
vention will be held in San Francisco from May 12 to 15 
inclusive. The general theme of the convention will be 
“The Effect of Being a Creditor Nation.” 

The council will hold a reception for the visiting dele- 
gations of foreign business men and convention dele- 
gates in the Palace Hotel on May 11 at 8 p.m. This will 
be followed by an exhibition of industrial films, 

The regular sessions of the conference will be held 
in the Civic Auditorium each day at 10 a.m., 2 p.m. and 
S p.m. A large number of speakers are listed for ad- 
dresses and in addition distinguished foreign business 
representatives will discuss trade opportunities in their 
respective countries. 





Proposes Committee to Investigate Mining 
Conditions Near Scranton 


COMMITTEE to be composed of five members of 

the House to investigate the safety of mining and 
operating conditions in Lackawanna County. Penn- 
sylvania, is proposed in a House resolution introduced 
by Representatives McLane of Pennsylvania. The reso- 
lution directs the Bureau of Mines to co-operate with 
the authorities of Lackawanna County and of the City 
of Scranton in recommending plans for the solution of 
the mine-cave problem. 
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Scale in Pittsburgh Field Waits on House-Rent Decision 


Pick-Mining Wage Is $1.11 Per Ton in Thick-Vein and $1.03 in Thin- 
Vein Coal—Room Turning Is Now $5.40 for a Seven-Yard Neck—Only 
Machine Differentials Allowed Are Those Between Punchers and Elec- 
tric Machines—None Is Made Between Breast and Shortwall Cutters 


ECAUSE the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation wanted to incorporate in the wage scale 
of that district a rent increase of $27.50 per year, 
or about $2.30 a month, no decision was reached as to 
that matter, but all other questions were settled. The 
contract was signed, however, in the Freeport Field. 
It is claimed by the mine workers that one company 
has five thousand houses and that the increase would 
mean $137,000 a year. This probably is quite true, 
but the increase in the repair and replacement costs 
of that company have been many times that figure. 
The mine worker is always figuring that the increase 
means only so much to each man—a mere trifle not 
to be denied. When the increase is granted it is 
summed by the mine workers’ leaders and the union 
boasts of the aggregate. When the operator tries to 
get a small and fair increase on rents the aggregate 
is emphasized and the small amount per man is over- 
looked. 
This is the new wage scale: 


PICK MINING 


ed iar $1.1164 
Thick vein, ET ces Sa aa ig'g oie bie te aie Sis. 6 hc0'8: 016 1.0311 
All clay veins, 6 in. and less than 13 in................ 3.98 
Anything over 12 in. in all places, all the rate per foot. 3.98 
When clay veins run at an angle there shall be paid ‘in 

all places while it continues, per yard..........e....e- 0.98 
Anything 6 in. or less shall be considered a spar, for which 

Sn RE NI 1 1g: 0 nice 916 66.910 0.0910 8 0:d1 ed € «8 00° 1.99 
When the spar runs at an angle there shall be paid addi- 

ee, Sr ee, “GEE MED SUID 0 0:00:00 0ci0'e 0000 0000s doves 0.52 
Room turning, neck not to exceed 7 yards.............. 5.40 
i ri: CO MINE GCs cise 6.6 6 0 v0's,6o 0's Sie bee eves s 2.95 
Entry, double shift, isa 5, 60.0 ed bi Boys ee 6 6 8 a8 O's 3.50 
Oe . Seer re a eee 4.06 
ee SO PRIN 4's 5 66 wig 0'6'66-0'6 01010 0 v0.40. 6 0 ee ces 2.21 
Breakthroughs between rooms, per yard.............6+. 2.09 
Breakthroughs between entries ny slate is taken down, 

or comes down, and has to be removed, per yard....... 2.95 


Breakthroughs between entries where slate is not taken 


I oss gets tebe So0'se me. 0 W900 sb 4.6. 0196 5.9°0 2.09 
Cutting Semi, per yard, PID a's 0 4.%'s So oe uels be o's See'8 oar 
Ripping roof, per yard al a i eae anata 
Pick s arpening per SN A. Ga cass chee ceccocs set 0. 3075 


Ripping roof and cutting drain in any place to be paid at 


above price. 
MACHINE MINING 


(Harrison, Ingersoll, Sullivan, or any other punching machine) 
Mine Run 


oo femceteeeeeney, 
Thin Vein Thick Vein 
For undercutting in wide work, per ton.... $0.2525 $0.2205 
For drilling by hand and loading in wide . 
SET PIERS 65.5.6, bd 0%. 65's 000 60.604 000 0.7175 0.6857 
For andsroutting in all narrow work, per 
Sates alee weld 500s oul o wb'cdabeeed'se 0.2525 0.2205 
And per yard additional............... 0.4532 0.4709 
For drilling by hand ro loading in all 
PTO. WOK, DOT BON. wee cc ccc ccsvccee 0.7175 0.6857 


And per yard additional. ts ans sas eee <e 0.8934 0.9542 

For loading and cutting in room turning entry price shall be paid. 

Pick sharpening, loading after machines, 0.0075 on dollar; both 
thick and thin vein. 

Loaders to receive 17.39c. per yard in addition to above prices 
when driving entries double shift. 


MACHINE MINING 


(Jeffrey, Link-Belt, Morgan-Gardner, or any other chain machine) 
-———Mine Run——_,, 
Thin Vein Thick Vein 

For undercutting in wide work, per ser - $0.1692 $0.1494 


For drilling ; and and loading in wide 
I cir Sa ada oki goo + 56's 60.0:9 0.7708 0.7337 


taht BOE ald las nies io c's 9 00 64:6 0 04 0.1692 0.1494 

‘Ana per yard vaeeiidnal.:............. 0.2100 0.2468 
For drilling by hand and loading in all 

narrow work, per ton.......... Pee sy be 0.7708 

And per yard additional Sila ‘ateh sid avon oes 0.9744 t $346 


For loading and cutting in room turning entry price shall be paid. 
Pick sharpening, loading after machines, 0.0075 on dollar, thick 
and thin veins. 
Loader to receive 17.39c. per yard in addition to above price 
when driving entries double shift. 


MACHINE DEAD WORK 


Thick and Thin Vein 
(With Harrison, Ingersoll, Sullivan or any other punching machine) 


Clay vein: 6 in; and less than 23 8h. s case cacdetcses «oe $2.98 
Anything 12 In. OF OVP, DEP TOO. occ cccccs cect vccsccesic 2.98 
(Of which the cutter receives 73c. and the loader $2.20) 
When clay veins run at an angle across the room, per yard 0.71 
f which the cutter receives 15c. and the loader 56c.) 


‘Anything 6 in. or less shall be considered a spar, for which 


REE EIN so. 6 15:00 6 wow siatece eos b 6 Beek meee 2001468 Ware 
(Of which the cutter receives 35c. and the loader $1. 10) 
When the ag runs at an angle there shall be paid addi- 

tional, per yard 
(Of Rw ‘the cutter receives 9c. and the loader 28c.) 


(Jeffrey, Link-Belt, Morgan-Gardner or any other chain machine) 


Clay veilna.@ in. GG lene ThOR- 22 IP oo oic occ dccccscccuces $2.68 
(Of which the cutter receives 47c. and the loader $2.21) 
AnGiniNe 25 1D. OF OVET, DOP BOOC. << 5 04:0. 6:6,0.0:6:5.60 40.0050 8 00-0 2.68 


(Of which the cutter receives 47c. and the loader $2.21) 
When clay veins run at an —— ‘across the room, per yard 0.64 
(Of which the cutter receives 9c. and the loader 55c.) 
Anything 6 in. or less shall be considered spar, for which 
EEE oe Ns o'5 355646 26 oo bac ba eau slsineees cont ue 1.31 
(Of which the cutter receives 24c. and the loader $i. 07) 
When the spar runs at an angle there shall be paid addi- 
PONE, MINING a sa -5co5s: 5:0. e's wicioid 6-0 0 bicrslacs esd wb bis oO bene s 0.31 
( Of which the cutter receives 7c. and the loader 24c.) 


All prices for narrow work and dead work in the thin vein 
shall apply to similar work in the thick vein. 


INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 
NE 8d <i: 0 oven esksber nai psiaiate; 6 bias aaron sin1s io vw Sidi eae $6.10 
Motormen helpers (by whatever name known), skilled wire- 


men in charge of work, track layers, bottom cagers, driv- 
ers, trip riders, water and machine haulers and timber- 


MON, WHETS SUCH GLC GHIMIOVES, 00. cs cecccescceccsees ve 6.00 
Pipemen fOr COMPTOSSSG-BiF PIANES. oo oo oss ccce sce civevcve 5.92 
Tracklayer’s helpers, wiremen’s helpers and _ unclassified 

SN IS 6 5c 6 os bo c.ces 00OR 6 tere eep ew ehe aes sce en 5.75 
NTT iss 555 ars a0 0'o 4.e:0 4:0 © 6aie ts Guele.erere s ora oi ereleelO Ueber eels 3.18 

OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 
Ram operators... 2.02.00. $5.60 RBM 6.5re iis. 6-6 grcierecend $5.18 
errr ae 5.42 CBr CiOANGIS. < o-6.6 06.2 5.10 
PAAR 80500 8.6.0514.5:0 Se'e'0-0 5.36 





Union Tries to Work Its Way Into Thacker 
Field of West Virginia 


ROUBLE seems to be brewing in the Thacker field 

of West Virginia, where an apparently determined 
effort is being made by the miners to organize. So 
far the miners do not seem to have made much head- 
way, as the operators are opposed to the organization 
of the mines in Mingo county and will not, it is be- 
lieved, submit to the organization of the mines without 
a struggle. 


Would Not Load Railroad Cars Placed by 
Non-Union Brakemen 


‘LLEGING that non-union brakemen helped to switch 
empty coal cars into a railroad siding, 350 coal 
mine workers employed by the Kirk Dunn Coal Co., 
at West Point, near East Liverpool, Ohio, went on strike 
May 3, the strike to last till union brakemen provided 
other cars for the work. 








To Make Survey of Tennessee Coal Beds 


AVID WHITE, Chief Geologist of the U. S. 

Geological Survey, is making a tour of Tennessee 

in company with State Geologist W. A. Nelson and Dr. 

L. C. Glenn, of Vanderbilt University, for the purpose 
of correlating the coal beds of the state. 
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Dr. F. G. Cottrell Will Head Mines Bureau 


Well-Known Chemist and Metallurgist Selected to Succeed Dr. 
Van H. Manning—Inventor of the Cottrell Process of Electrical 
Precipitation of Fumes Has Been with the Bureau Since 1911 














will succeed Dr. Van H. Manning as director of 

the Bureau of Mines. He was recommended for 
the place by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
President acted favorably on the recommendation almost 
immediately, and sent the nomination to the Senate. 
Confirmation has been delayed because no executive 
sessions of the Senate have been held. It is known 
definitely that there will be no objections to his con- 
firmation. 

The selection of an assistant director is now being 
considered. Since it is understood that Dr. Cottrell is 
not disposed to retain the office for more than a limited 
period, great care is being exercised in the selection of 
an assistant director, who would be the logical successor 
to the directorship. 

Despite the fact that Dr. Cottrell is not a mining 
engineer, his appointment has general approval in the 
mining industry, although some continue to insist that 
the place should go to a mining engineer. Dr. Cottrell 
has been closely associated with mining problems for 
many years, however. 

Dr. Cottrell was born in Oakland, Cal., Jan. 10, 1877. 
He attended school in Oakland and was matriculated at 
the University of California in 1893. As a university 
student he gave especial attention to science, par- 
ticularly chemistry. After graduation in 1896, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Science, he was a Le Conte 
fellow at the university in 1896-7 and taught chemistry 
at the Oakland High School in 1897-1900. Then he 


1D R. FREDERICK G. COTTRELL unquestionably 


went to Europe, where in 1901 and 1902 he studied at 
the University of Berlin and the University of Leipzig, 
receiving from the latter the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy, 1902. 


On his return to this country in 1902 he was 
appointed instructor in physical chemistry at the 
University of California, and in 1906 was appointed 
assistant professor, holding this: position until 1911. 
While at the university Dr. Cottrell’s chief contributions 
to science were researches relating to the electrical pre- 
cipitation of fume and fine particles suspended in the 
gases of smelter, blast furnace or cement works flues, 
and he finally evolyed what is known as the Cottrell 
process for this purpose. This invention was first 
utilized at the Selby smelter in California for removing 
fumes from the waste gases of a sulphuric-acid plant 
at the smelter, thereby abating a nuisance that threat- 
ened to necessitate shutting down the works. 

Subsequently this electrical precipitation process was 
installed at other smelters:-to remove fume and solid 
particles containd in the escaping gases, and it was 
successfully used also at cement plants, notably near 
Riverside, Cal., to prevent the dust from calcining kilns 
from damaging nearby orange groves and vegetation. 
Today the Cottrell process of fume and dust removal is 
in worldwide use, and is recovering materials valued 
at many thousands of dollars heretofore wasted. 

One of the latest installations is at a large smelting 
plant in Japan, while the largest installation is at the 
Anaconda smelter, Anaconda, Mont. Dr. Cottrell in a 
desire to encourage scientific research turned over his 
extensive patent rights to a non-dividend paying corpora- 
tion, known at the Research Corporation, a body formed 
for that purpose. A fundamental provision in the incor- 
poration is that all net profits shall be devoted to the 
interests of scientific research. 

In 1911, when Dr. J. A. Holmes, the first director of 
the Bureau of Mines, was serving as a member of 
commissions appointed by the Government to study 
alleged damages from smoke and fumes from the Selby 
and the Anaconda smelters, and the Bureau of Mines 
was investigating at length the smelter-smoke problem, 
Dr. Cottrell, because of his scientific attainments and 
his special knowledge of metallurgical problems, was 
appointed chief physical chemist.in the bureau. In 1914 
he was appointed chief chemist; in 1916, chief metal- 
lurgist, and in 1919, assistant director. 

Aside from his work on smelter smoke Dr. Cottrell 
has been deeply interested in and intimately connected 
with work on the separation and purification of gases 
by liquefaction and fractional distillation. During the 
world war and subsequently thereto the development of 
the Norton or Bureau of Mines process for the recovery 
cof helium from natural gas has been his special care, 
and it was chiefly through his efforts that a plant for 
recovering helium—a rare non-inflammable gas—on a 
large scale for military aeronautics was erected near 
Petrolia, Texas. 

Dr. Cottrell is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, 
the American Electro-chemical Society and the American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. He 
was awarded the Perkin medal by the New York Section 
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of the Society of Chemical Industry in 1919 in recogni- 
tion of his work on electrical precipitation. 
Dr. Cottrell is the holder of the following United 


States patents: 


Patent Patent No. Date 
Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid...... 866,843 Sept. 24,1907 


Apparatus for Separating tte 


(ESE ORIEN By Se BS, Fe *866,844 Sept. 24,1907 


Art of Separating Suspended Sunttches . 
from Gaseous Bodies .............- 895,729 Aug. 11,1908 
Effecting Interchange of Electric 


Charges Between Solid Conductors 
NE NIMINS. wi ckoie wie e-o'0.0'b.60' $00 00 0-0%.0 945,917 Jan. 11,2910 
*Process for Separating and Collecting 


Particles of One Liquid Suspended 


in Another Liquid ........cc-s2e0- 987,114 March 21,1911 
*Separating and Collecting Particles 

of One Liquid Suspended in Another 

Oe Ooh so stein, 09% Gund 40:0) 987,115 March 21,1911 


(Co-patentee with James Buckner Speed) 
*Apparatus for Separating and Col- 
lecting Particles of one Liquid Sus- 
pended in Another Liquid......... 987,116 
(Co-patentee with James Buckner Speed) 
*Separating and Collecting Particles of 
One Liquid Suspended in Another 


March 21,1911 


IS cid als oats ole a & 8 06. 0S. 906,08 987,117 March 21,1911 
(Co-patentee with Allen Cheever Wright) 
Purification of Gases ........e.. - 1,016,476 Feb. 6, 1912 
Apparatus for Separation of Sus- 
pended Particles, etc. .....ccccceces 1,035,422 Aug. 13,1912 
(Co-patentee with Burns) 
ee a 1,060,065 Apr. 29,1913 
Improvement in Method of Discharg- 
ing Electricity into Gases ......... 1,067,974 July 22,1913 


Synchronous Electrical Contact-Maker. 1,143,175 June 15,1915 





*Owned and controlled by Petroleum Rectifying Co., 350 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Cal. (patents deal primarily with oii 
de-emulsifications, ) 





British Columbia Coal Production 


‘Coal production of British Columbia collieries for the 
month of March follows: 


CROW’S NEST PASS 





Tons 
es oe OE 6 PS 27,090 
Grow's Nest Pass Coal Co., Michel. ....5..........0.cccccccccccccce 21,529 
pee SUNN GE AID C0, COOTEIDD. ooo ck ccc cece sce ces aoceste . 10,116 
NE OTM AUT, ews pda sisi tas &. saris Su Sisis wise dos 58,735 
NICOLA-PRINCETON 
OI A oy ain o sie osieie-p.o.c's 06.0.6 db006 eles 3,344 
een RUMEN, MC FOMIOIIMNG oc cc kc ce ect esesesescces 81 
Princeton Coal Co., Princeton. ...........0c0sccecieee Rye Ae oe 993 
eR aretha ser sic Cx cA is. 6'sictas ole.cie sida s antirweiénie & ciples 4,418 
VANCOUVER ISLAND 
Canadian Western Fuel Co., Nanaimo............... .....5 6 eee 55,769 
ee IND CEP) RAG COMDOR: . occ we. cae ctor ceae 32,587 
Canadian Collteries (1D) Ltd., Extension..................c0ccscceee 19,277 
Canadian Collieries (D) Ltd., South Wellington. ................ .... 7,219 
Pacific Coast Coal Mines, Ltd., South Wellington...... ....<.. .... 10,338 
Nanoose Collieries, Nanoose Bay Se Rr Sere R RE. cans, wah eea whe ack ws 1,849 
Granby Consolidated Mng. & Smite. TEEN Occ loi cess Sse 17,566 
a Nr Ue elite BREE Sv aed gi Riso AUS vw! a HA 9 See oo 8°96 ork w 9 144,595 
NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Telkwa Collieries, near Prince Rupert.................-..200028 eees 200 





Mark W. Potter Nominated to Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


RESIDENT WILSON has nominted Mark W. Potter, 

New York lawyer and railroad man, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Mr. Potter fills the last of 
three vacancies that existed for several weeks, two other 
nominations having been made a few days ago. 

Mark Winslow Potter is a member of the New York 
law firm of Hornblower, Miller, Garrison & Potter. He 
was born in Kaneville, Ill., 54 years ago, and was gradu- 
ated from New York University in 1888, entering law 
practice here. 

He is president of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway, and of the Cumberland Corporation. He is a 


member of the city, county and State bar associations. 
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Ruhr Coal Field Has Housing 
for 560,077 


N investigation has recently been carried out, The 

Colliery Guardian states, covering 95 per cent of 
the mines in the basin and 393,067 workmen, into the 
state of housing in the Ruhr district. According to the 
report, there were 36,592 dwellings available for the 
accommodation of these workmen, excluding houses for 
officials. 

Of the total, 35,184, containing 106,889 tenements, 
were owned by the mines, and 1,408, containing 5,937 
tenements, were rented. These 112,826 tenements 
sheltered on June 1, 1919, 560,077 persons, of whom 
151,850 were workers in the mines, comprising 138,042 
heads of family or boys and 138,808 lodgers. The fol- 
lowing table of housing statistics for the Ruhr district 
is not without interest: 


Average monthly 
rent (marks). 





imei . ke No. of 
Other No. of persons 
house- tene- No. of per 
Miners holders ments residents room 
Containing— 
One room...... 5.54 9.49 65 76 1.16 
Two rooms..... 10.47 19.15 5,673 18,613 1.64 
Three rooms.... 14.51 26.59 40,523 176,611 1.45 
Four rooms..... 17.61 35.42 57,671 306,345 1.33 
Five rooms... .. 21.09 45.24 6,850 43,975 1.28 
Six rooms...... 24.87 56. 83 2,044 14,459 1.18 


In addition, the mines owned at the same date 134 
hotels, accommodating 7,401 workmen, in which room 
was available for 12,000 persons beyond this figure. 





Gompers and Alien to Debate Kansas 
Industrial Court on May 28 


OVERNOR HENRY J. ALLEN of Kansas and 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, will meet May 28 to debate the Kan- 
sas Industrial Relations Court. ‘he debate will be 
held in Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Under the rules prescribed, each debater is privileged 
to appoint a committee of fifty to act as judges. 
Previous to accepting the challenge of Mr. Gompers, 
Governor Allen is reported to have declined to meet 
Clarence Darrow, the well-known lawyer, in a discus- 
sion of the new industrial tribunal. 





Railroad Managers Plan Better Use of Cars 
To Avert Coal Shortage 


HIO railroad managers are taking initial steps to 
yd another coal shortage next winter. They have 
asked concerted action on the part of railroads in the 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains for the conserva- 
tion of open-top cars for the carrying of coal. It is 
asserted that unless there is some definite action taken, 
there will be a worse coal shortage next winter than 
was ever known, due to the switchmen’s strike and 
other causes which have held up production to a large 
degree. 

In a general way the plan is to limit the use of open- 
top cars until coal mines are supplied 100 per cent. 
Eastern railroad officials are quoted as being favorable 
to this plan and it is planned to have a special commit- 
tee of railroad officials to confer with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in order to get. certain rules 
promulgated to bring about the conservation of open-top 
cars for coal movement exclusively. 
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Discussion by Readers 





Edited by 
James T. Beard 





Let Us Deal Fairly and Squarely 
With The Miner 


Not long since I read the letter of Sim C. Reynolds, 
urging the fair and square treatment of miners, and 
was deeply interested in his presentation of a few of 
the difficulties that obstruct the path of the coal miner, 
Coal Age, Mar 18, p. 553. Let me say that this question 
ean be discussed from many angles and I will refer 
briefly to one of them. 

It.is quite true, as Mr. Reynolds remarks, that miners 
are often radical and irrational in their demands, but, 
as he frankly admits, employers often show the same 
unreasonableness in their attitude toward the miner. 

Not long since, the miners through their officials in 
the Union asked for an increase of 60 per cent in 
their pay and shorter hours. People in general expres- 
sed their disapproval of these demands. We were told 
that the miner always demands more than he expects 
to get. It was argued that the cost of living has not 
increased in proportion to the increase asked by the 
miner. These ‘statements, however, come very largely 
from people living outside of mining districts. Their 
remarks might be true if the conditions in mining com- 
munities were the same as in large towns. It is safe 
to say that if such was the case the majority of the 
miners would be satisfied with a smaller increase in 
their earnings. 

To my knowledge, the company where I am employed 
are trying to deal fairly with their employees and, at 
the present time, are working on a plan that will greatly 
relieve the hardships of their workers. Realizing 
from his own experience, the difficulties that beset the 
miner’s path, Mr. Reynolds shows by his remarks that 
his heart is with the miner in everything that is right, 
which is true of every fair-minded person. 


PROFITEERING IS COMMON IN ISOLATED 
MINING CAMPS 


Just here, let me refer to a conversation that I 
overheard and which took place between a triprider 
and the owner of a small grocery store, in a mining 
town. ‘They were speaking of the profiteering of 
merchants and other dealers in supplies. The triprider 
asked why it was that he could save $20 by making his 
purchases in adjoining towns. He stated that he could 
buy the same goods for $30, in another town, which 
would cost him $50 at home. 

The reply of the storekeeper was to the effect that if 
& person came into his store from out of town and 
offered him 17c. for an article costing between 15c. and 
16c., he would not refuse the offer, knowing that he 
would lose the money if he did not accept the price 
named by the purchaser. At the same time, he did not 


‘hesitate to say that he would charge a regular customer 


25c, ‘for the same article, claiming that the people 
living in the town had to have the stuff regardless of 
the price asked. 


eres eae tS 


Fish that cost this storekeeper 15c. per pound 
delivered, he would sell for 35c. and 38c. a Ib.; and 
oysters that cost $2 a gallon sold for $1 a quart. Con- 
ditions such as these are not known or realized by 
people living in other communities; and the miner, iso- 
lated as he is from the great world outside, is expected 
to accept these hardships and burdens as a part of his 
lot. There is plenty of opportunity for our government 
to investigate profiteering in small mining districts and 
isolated communities where there is little or no competi- 
tion in trade. 

, Pa SUFFERER. 








Short-Circuiting or Obstructing the Air 
Current in Fan Ventilation 


Some time ago, I recall that, in making an air-inspec- 
tion report on a mine in Pennsylvania, at a time when 
air measurements and water-gage readings were being 
taken, the following test was made in short-circuiting 
the air: The fan at this mine was of steel construc- 
tion and exhausting 240,000 cu.ft. of air per minute from 
the mine under a 42-in. water gage. Soa 

In order to short-circuit the air a 5 x 7 ft. trapdoor 
was opened, at approximately 300 ft. from the upcast 
shaft, which had an area of only about 80 sq.ft. When 
this door was opened the air current made a circuit of 
not more than 1,000 ft., taking into consideration both 
the intake and the fan shafts, which were each 180 ft. 
in depth. 


EFFECT OF CONTRACTED AREA OF THE 
UPpcast SHAFT 


After making this short-circuit, we found that the 
water gage did not show any appreciable change. The 
water gage was, I believe, of the Bristol recording type. 
It might be of interest to say, here, that practically one- 
half of the mine water gage was created by the air 
going up the small fan shaft. 

At a distance of 250 ft. from the fan-shaft bottom, 
when the air was going around through the mine, the 
water gage was 1.5 in., while it showed only 0.5 in. 
when we short-circuited the air. The fan was belt- 
driven, by an alternating-current induction motor. 

As to an obstruction in the air-course, I will relate 
an actual incident that occurred in West Virginia, at a 
mine over which I had charge. The fan was a Lepley 


reversible, 23 x 8 ft. and used as a blower. It was pro- 


ducing 125,000 cu.it. of air per minute, with a 1.4 in. 
water gage. This fan was direct connected to a steam 
engine known as the Lepley type of engine. 

One morning at 2:30 a.m. the night mine foreman 
woke me, saying that something unusual had happened * 
to the air current. In fact, instead of the air going up © 
the “B” shaft, it was, if anything, coming down that 
shaft. In other words, the air current was almost at 
a standstill. I said, “Did you look at the fan?” He 
replied, “Yes, and its making the usual number of 
1009 
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revolutions, and both the Bristol and the ordinary water 
gage register 1.4 in.” When asked if the fan wheel was 
turning, as well as the fan shaft, he replied, “Yes.” 

Rising, I went down to the fan-house and found all 
of his statements were true. From there, we got on the 
cage and went to the foot of the downcast shaft and 
found the opening at the foot of that shaft frozen shut 
with soft ice, so that the area of the opening was not 
more than one-half a square foot, if it was that. After 
we broke down the ice, the air circulated as usual with 
the regular quantity passing and with the usual 1.4 in. 
of water gage. 

The following day the night mine foreman, whom I 
wish to say was not only a good technical man, but an 
A No. 1 practical man, said to me, “Why didn’t either 
one of those water gages show us that the shaft was 
frozen shut and the air could not get down?” This 
man is at. present a state mine inspector, which shows 
further he was and is a man of exceptional mining 
knowledge and ability. MINE Boss. 

Greensburg, Pa. 





Tamping a Charge of Dynamite Is the 
Safest Method 


This subject has been running in my head since the 
discussion began. It has taken me back some 35 or 40 
vears, when I used to stick the jumper or tamping bar 
into the hole, to act as stemming; then, light the squib 
in the blasting barrel and rush for safety, crouching 
-behind a mine car that I kept standing at what seemed 
to be a safe distance away. 

I practiced this daredevil scheme until one time the 
shot biew the blasting barrel my way, with the result 
that it was imbedded in the end of the car and crumpled 
up under the force of its impact. Then and there I 
quit that game and followed a safer method in my blast- 
ing operations. 


BETTER RESULTS OBTAINED BY GOOD TAMPING 


Without getting into any controversy with others of 
a different faith, I claim that far better results are 
obtained when a dynamite charge is tamped fully to 
the mouth of the hole. Having used, I might say, 
thousands of pounds of dynamite ranging from a 40 to 
an 85 per cent grade, my belief in well tamped shots is 
based on actual experience, which is always the best 
teacher. 

A few years ago, when sinking a shaft and drilling 
what are termed “wallside” holes, which are holes 
driven straight down so close to the side of the shaft 
that the fingers: would just clear when handling the 
drill, I got good results, with 85 per cent dynamite 
(gelatin), in holes where the water would shoot from 
abe gullets or cracks in the strata to a height of 8 
ar 10 ft. when the blast went off. The charge was care- 
“fully foreed down to the bottom of the hole below the 
gullet and the water made an air-tight stemming. 

However, today, in shooting coal, particularly with 
permissible explosives, which are considerably slower 
than dynamite, and when the market' demands lump coal, 
all holes should be stemmed as hard as reasonable, in the 
judgment of the shotfirer. 

Today, in company with a mine inspector, I went into 
A shot had been 
placed on each side of the breast, which under ordinary 
conditions would do good work. We noticed that the 
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right-side hole was still plainly visible, the shot having 
only cracked the coal downward. There was no color. 
ing of clay on the sides of the hole; but, on the contrary 
it was blue black, which indicated that the shot had 
spent most of its force in the direction of the mouth 
of the hole. We use AA Aetna powder. 


INSUFFICIENT STEMMING CAUSES A BLOWNOUT Sxop 


After examining the place, our conclusion was that 
the hole had not been properly stemmed. However, the 
place being very wet, it is possible that the clay useq 
in stemming was in too moist a condition to offer much 
resistance, with the result that the shot blew its tamp- 
ing. This incident again leads us to think that al] 
holes charged with any grade of permissible explosive 
must be securely tamped from the charge to the mouth 
of the hole. Reflecting, for a moment, on what a blown- 
cut shot has done and what it is liable to do again and 
the serious consequences that are sure to follow, cannot 
fail to impress us with the necessity of good solid 
tamping. 

In the interest of safe mining, let us insist on the 
employment of honest shotfirers who will listen to 
admonition and regard their own safety. If we err let 
it be on the right side; but let us not invite trouble by 
doing what is liable at any time to produce another 
Naomi explosion as the result of such unsafe practices 
in blasting. 

Our local and general safety committees will, I am 
sure, bear me out in insisting that all shotholes must 
be fully tamped. The manufacturers of explosives ask 
the same; and why should not we, who are in direct 
contact with and in control of the work, use every pre- 
caution to insure safety, instead of giving way to the 
whims of a few shotfirers who think they have too 
much work to do to permit of more than half-tamping 
the holes. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

Perryopolis, Pa. 





Mystery In Mine Explosions Results from 
Our Lack of Knowledge 


Reading the several letters discussing the mysterious 
explosion that occurred in the Buffalo mine, in Ohio, 
the account of which was given in Coal Age, Jan. 
22, p. 197, impresses even the miner with the thought 
that he is continually surrounded by hidden dangers 
of which he has little knowledge. In recent years 
there have been many occurrences in mines that have 
been placed in the catalog of “unaccountable accidents.” 

While we frequently fail to account satisfactorily for 
these occurrences and are forced to the conclusion that 
the science of mining has not made the progress that 
we could wish, we have escaped from that atmosphere 
of mystery that surrounded our forefathers, who were 
wont to explain such accidents as the work of spooks, 
fairies or evil demons. Today we do not accept such 
theories, even though we fail to grasp the meaning of 
the many expert opinions that are given in explanation 
of the occurrence. 


WE NEED To STuDY CAREFULLY ALL THE CONDITIONS 


The fact that the Buffalo mine had been examined and 
reported “safe” by the fireboss, only a short time before 
the explosion occurred, leads one to believe that either 
there was a great mystery in the affair or the fireboss 
failed to report the true condition of the place. In 
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our practical experience in coal mining, we often meet 
with peculiar conditions that require a close study of 
the geology of coal and its formation with the occlu- 
sion of gas in the strata, which makes possible the 
sudden outbursts of gas that occur, from time to time, 
in our mines. Without the knowledge derived from this 
study, occurrences such as these are a mystery. 

I recall a mysterious explosion that occurred some 
years ago in a mine in England, at a time when no 
one was in the mine. Different theories were advanced 
as to the cause, one being that gas had been ignited 
py sparks struck by a hard flinty rock falling from the 
roof upon a similarly hard substance. There were those 
who scoffed at this idea, as men are generally slow to 
accept a new principle or theory. 

In recent years, the extensive use of natural gas for 
industrial purposes, made possible through deep boring, 
shows the existence of immense quantities of gas stored 
beneath the earth’s surface. Our mining experience 
tells us that this gas finds its way through numerous 
faults and slips in the strata and makes its appearance 
in the mine workings, often quite suddenly and when 
we least expect. This proves the possibility of accumu- 
lations of gas forming at any time in a mine supposed 
to be free from gas and safe. Reports of explosions 
frequently add that “the mine was never known to gen- 
erate gas.” 

In reference to gas being generated in the floor of a 
mine, many are adverse to such an opinion. That was 
my condition a few years ago; but, on one occasion 
when making my rounds of the mine where I was 
employed and where gas was rarely seen, I had just 
passed through a room where the coal was being cut by 
machines, when the men called me back to show me that 
thy had lit some gas given off in the mining at the 
bottom of the seam. It was a new experience to them 
and to myself as well. 

There being no old works near the place led me to 
study the situation, and my conclusion has been that gas 
often issues from crevices in the floor and from faults 
in the formation, which may reasonably be expected, 
instead of supposing the gas must always come from 
the roof. 


DANGER LURKS IN THE DUST-LADEN AIR IN 
MACHINE MINING AND IN OUTBURSTS OF GAS 


We all know that fine coal dust is a great source of 
danger in mines, and that the danger is increased when 
gas is present. Anyone who has gone into a room 
where a machine was at work mining the coal will 
testify as to the density of the clouds of dust floating 
in the air. I have even known it to sparkle on the 
lamps. This condition would make a place dangerous 
where the amount of gas present was not sufficient to 
cause alarm. 

Speaking of sudden outbursts of gas, there is an 
account, in Pameley’s book on mining, of a mine where 
gas accumulated during the night to such an extent 
as to fill the shaft. The gas was ignited in the engine 
room at the shafthead and a volume of flame shot up 
150 ft. into the air. Fortunately, no one was in the mine 
at the time. 

To sum up, my conclusion is that mine workings are 
subject to such outflows of gas from great reservoirs 
beneath the strata. This fact, together with the pos- 
sibility of the gas being ignited by the light of an 
unsuspecting miner, or the breaking of an incandescent 
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lamp bulb, or other cause, makes it necessary to be 

always on the watch and observe every possible precau- 

tion to avoid danger. W. M. CHAMBERS. 
Staunton, III. 





Superintendent’s Plans Disrupted by a 
Worker’s Request for a Change 


The question of shifting a worker is a problem 
with which mine officials are frequently confronted and 
one that often proves very annoying. About the time 
a superintendent has completed his organization and is 
beginning to think that everything ‘will move along 
smoothly, he is suddenly brought face to face with a 
request from a man, holding a subordinate but impor- 
tant position, who asks to be transferred to another 
place. The change is not often easily adjusted. 

How often has a mine official gone from his office to 
his home and perhaps to bed; and, before closing his 
eyes for the night, has gone over the whole situation 
and completed his plans by which he hoped to strengthen 
the whole organization. Every man on the force is 
known to him; he has studied each man’s capability and 
fitness for the position contemplated. *The arrange- 
ment is made in the best interests of all concerned. 
Then, before this could be put into effect, in comes some 
one with a special request for a position other than 
what the superintendent, has planned for him. 

The change will disrupt his plans and necessitate 
making other changes not in the program. Some one 
asks, “Should the superintendent curse and swear?” 
There are times, no doubt,.when something should be 
said; and this may be true in the case cited in the 
inquiry that started this discussion, Coal Age, Feb. 12, 
p. 327. No doubt, the superintendent in that instance, 
thought he had this particular man placed in a position 
best suited to him and where he could use his knowl- 
edge and experience, as an electrician, to the best advan- 
tage. But, here, the mine electrician has offered the 
man a job of bonding rails in the mine, with more pay 
than what he was getting at the substation. 


THERE ARE FREQUENTLY GOOD REASONS FOR A WORKER 
SEEKING. A CHANGE 


The instance cited, reminds me of a restless fellow 
whom I happen to know. He is a good fellow; will do 
almost anything; but, like the Irishman’s flea, when 
you think you have him located, he is gone. The case 
in hand may be a similar one. In asking for the change 
desired, the man may have been wholly within his 
rights. It is quite clear that he has not stated all his 
reasons, which if we knew might alter our judgment. 
The work at the substation, while tiresome to an active 
man, would suit an older man better. 

However, the superintendent showed a weakness in 
that he did not control his feelings and restrain his 
temper. If one must swear it is better to wait until he . 
is alone by himself. Then, if he is still of the same 
mind he can let it out and it will do no one harm but 
himself. How can a man control a body of men if he 
fails to control himself? _ 

“Millions for defense; not one cent for tribute” was 
the terse reply of our representative to the threats of 
the agents of France (1798). There are times when an 
emphatic answer must be given; but, under no con- 
sideration, should a man lose control of himself, what- 
ever his provocation. 
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In my earlier experience, I have worked for mine 
officials who seemed to lack the least sense of courtesy. 
Such was their manner that I would shudder to see 
them coming, fearing a storm of abuse and fault- 
finding. As mine officials we need to extend the same 
courtesy and respect to our employees that we expect 
to receive from them, thus setting them the example. 
Osceola Mills, Pa. S. D. HAINLEY. 





Build an Up-To-Date Plant and 
Electrify the Mine 


The inquiry of Arthur L. Sheldon of Charleston, W. 
Va., which appeared in Coal Age, Feb. 26, p. 419, rela- 
tive to the best and cheapest method of working three 
seams of coal, has naturally aroused an interesting and 
profitable discussion. Different plans have already been 
submitted and others will be forthcoming from which 


Mr. Sheldon will be able to extract many excellent points © 


that will be helpful. 
The first consideration is the statement that a daily 
- output of 1,000 tons is desired, and we may infer from 
» this that the company have a sufficient acreage to 
maintain this tonnage for many years. In that case 
it would be desirable to build an efficient plant second 
to none in the state. In the plans I am about to sub- 
mit, the cost of installation must not be considered as 
excessive, inasmuch as the cost of production and up- 
keep, per ton of coal mined, will be materially lessened 
as advancement is made in the mine, from year to 
year. It should be understood that I am writing from 
4 general standpoint of economy and safety, and do 
not forget the increase that will be effected in time. 


MAKF AMPLE PROVISION FOR THE FUTURE IN THE 
LAYING OUT OF THE MINE 


The three seams lie at depths, approximating 50, 
100 and 160 feet, respectively, below the river bottom. 
They will be known, in what follows, as Seams Nos. 1, 
2 and 3, respectively. Mr. Sheldon is right in propos- 
ing to sink two shafts, 300 feet apart, as required by 
law; but I would suggest that, as soon as the location 
for the plant has been determined, he proceed to open 
a slope to No. 1 seam. This should be done as rapidly 
as possible while erecting a temporary tipple that will 
later form a part of the permanent equipment. This 
being accomplished, work No. 1 seam as rapidly as pos- 
sible and market the coal, thereby gaining the advan- 
tage of an income to help offset the fitst-cost of an up- 
to-date plant. 

It is now time to sink the two shafts to No. 2 seam; 
and when Seam No. 1 is reached in sinking connect 
the shafts at once with that seam, for safety and air 
conditions. By the time Seam No. 2 is reached by the 
shafts, Seam No. 1 will be well advanced, and under- 
ground conditions, as to water, haulage, roof and bot- 
tom, can be studied to advantage for the purpose of 
improving the plans for laying out the mine in No. 2 
seam. Any slight errors that are apt to occur can be 
thus eliminated. 


“ PLAN FOR SAFETY AND ECONOMY IN THE EQUIPMENT 


Electrify the plant in every pliase of economy, safety 
vand convenience. Build a steel headframe and a con- 
crete storage bin, having a capacity of from 700 to 
1,000 tons and divide it into at least two connecting 
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compartments with a fly-pan just below the receiving 
chute, so arranged that the coal from either seam can 
be separated if necessary because of market conditions, 
This arrangement will naturally mean self-dumping 
cages. My advice is to equip the plant with electri, 
hoists. 

By the time the shafts to No. 2 seam are completed 
and coal is being brought:to the surface, the develop. 
ment in Seam No. 1 will determine whether or not jt 
is advisable to bring No. 1 coal up the shaft or to 
continue to haul.it up the slope. In any event, how. 
ever, the temporary tipple at Seam No. 1 should be 
so constructed that any slate and rock from the three 
seams that must be brought to the surface can be 
dumped over a pan, dropped for that purpose, and al- 
lowed to slide down a chute into a lorry or car waiting 
to convey it to the rockdump. The temporary tipple 
should be erected alongside of the storage bin so that 
the one crew can attend to all. 

The mine cars should be so constructed, as to size and 
durability, that with slight changes they can be 
adapted for use in No. 3 seam, later. Equip each seam 
with storage-battery locomotives and charging stations, 
Weigh the coai on the inside. It is understood that 
the equipment used in the first two seams can be used, 
later, in the lower seam, at least in a general way. 


COMPLETE EXTRACTION OF COAL DEPENDS ON ORDER 
OF WORKING THE SEAMS 


Working from the standpoint of a complete recovery 
of coal, it will be advisable to work No. 1 seam in 
advance of No. 2, and No. 2 in advance of No. 3. But, 
to maintain the desired tonnage (1,000 tons per day), 
it would seem that the coal from No. i or at the most 
some from No. 2 would be sufficient. This would cop- 
centrate the working forces and not demand such an 
elaborate system of upkeep on each seam. 

About the time No. 1 seam is exhausted, the shafts 
should be sunk to No. 3 and that seam made ready 
for production to offset the loss of No 1. The mate- 
rial taken from No. 1 can generally be used in No. 3 
seam. Also, as the biggest operation, in later years, 
will be from Seam No. 3, the material from No. 2 can 
be transferred when that seam is worked out. 

It should be born in mind that similar working plans 
should be used in all these seams. The pillars left in 
the first two seams should be directly over those in the 
lower seam, and when pillars are to be drawn, particu- 
lar attention should be given to draw the upper ones 
first. More especially is this true if any working places 
have been driven under the river. Such workings 
should never be attempted if possible to avoid them. 

It is difficult to determine the best plan to adopt in 
working these seams. Mr. Sheldon states that the 
mountain rises 1,000 ft. above the railroad; and, con- 
sidering the general geological conditions, we might 
assume that the top over the coal would be fairly good. 
But, the working of Seam No. 1 in advance of the lower 
ones will afford an advantage in determining the right 
procedure for the other two. I should think, moreover, 
that the core taken from the two test holes and the 
knowledge at hand as to acreage and possibilities 
would be of considerable help in determining the num- 
ber and width of the entries, and the width of the pil- 
lars and rooms, in order to secure the most economical 
and safe system of working these three overlying seams. 
Thomas, W. Va. BEN. 
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Inquiries of 
General Interest 


Answered by 


James T. Beard 








Removing Gas From Rise Workings 


A question asked at a recent mine foremen’s exam- 
ination was brought up a little later at a night school 
where I attend, with the result that no satisfactory 
conclusion was reached. The question is as follows: 

Suppose you had charge of a mine where there was 
a gob area extending 200 ft. to the rise of the ventilat- 
ing shaft and, during periods of falling barometer, gas 
issued from the gob in such quantities as to foul the 
air in all the adjacent upgrade workings. Suppose, 
also, that the mine’s resistance is so low that a water 
gage of one-half inch produces sufficient ventilation for 
the rest of the mine; but this pressure is not sufficient 
to drive the gas from the rise workings. The question 
is, what can be done to remove the gas on the rise 
side of the mine, without increasing the quantity of air 
circulating in the other workings? A NEWBURY. 

Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 





This is an instance of the lack of the proper regula- 
tion of the air passing into the mine. The air current 
should be split at the foot of the downcast shaft. A 
regulator should be placed, at that point, on the air- 
course leading to the dip workings. The opening in 
this regulator should be so adjusted as to increase the 
pressure leading to the rise side of the mine sufficiently 
to produce the desired results. 

The quantity of air passing into the dip workings 
is controlled by the adjustment of the regulator to suit 
the conditions. It is simply a matter of the proper 
distribution of the air entering the mine and involves 
supplying a sufficient ventilating power to produce the 
required pressure in the rise workings. The ventilat- 
ing pressure in the main drift will, of course, be raised 
by the presence of the regulator at the foot of the shaft. 





Shortening a Hoisting Rope 


A question that has caused considerable argument 
hereabout, is one relating to the shortening of a hoist- 
ing rope on one side of a double-compartment shaft. 
For the purpose of securing a better grade and expedit- 
ing the movement of the cars on the shaft bottom, it 
was proposed to raise the sumn logs on one side of the 
shaft 8 in., and to shorten the hoisting rope on that 
side the same amount. Formerly, the sump logs on 
both sides of the shaft were at the same level and the 


‘two ropes, which were attached to the same drum, were 


of equal length. 

It was argued that when the cage attached to the 
long rope is at the upper landing, the other cage will 
rest on the sump logs, after the rope has been shortened 
and the logs raised 8 inches. 

In discussing this question, I contended that when the 
two ropes are made of unequal length the ascending cage 
attached to the shorter rope will reach the upper land- 
ing when the descending cage on the long rope is 
within 8 in. of the sump logs on that side of the shaft. 


Or, again, even assuming that one of the ropes is 
changed on the drum, so as to permit the cage attached 
to the long rope to rest on the bottom when the other 


- cage is at the upper landing, I claim that the descending 


cage attached to the short rope, would then reach the 
sump logs, raised 8 in., before the other cage has risen 
to the upper landing. 

Some of the men think that it will make no differ- 
ence, and that we can hoist just the same when one rope 
is shorter than the other, provided the sump logs are 
raised so as to correspond to the shortening of the rope. 
Please answer this question in the columns of Coal Age 
and settle our dispute. LARRY MCGONNIGAL, 

Toluca, Illinois. Mine Mgr. 





Assuming that the two ropes, in a double-compart- 
ment shaft, are attached to the same drum and the 
diameter of the drum is the same throughout, it follows 
that any given number of turns or revolutions of the 
drum will raise one cage the same distance that the 
other is lowered. By raising the sump logs 8 in. on 
one side of the shaft, the depth of hoist, on that side, 
is shortened the same amount. As a result, the hoist 
from those sump logs to the upper landing, will be 
completed when the drop on the other side of the shaft 
lacks 8 in. of completion. This is true which ever cage 
is being hoisted or lowered, the shorter side will com- 
plete the trip between the upper and lower landings 
when the longer side lacks 8 in. of reaching its level. 





Economy in the Firing and Care of 
Steam Boilers 
How is it possible to fire steam boilers to get the 


best results, and what care is needed in their use? 
La Salle, IIl. ASssT, FIREMAN. 





Steam boilers should always be fired at regular shert 
intervals, by placing the fresh coal at the front of the 
fire and allowing it to remain there until it has become 
partly ignited when it is spread quickly and evenly over © 
the fire. This process is called the “coking method” 
of firing. It has the advantage of maintaining a con- 
stant and uniform heat beneath the boiler ‘which is 
very important in the production of steam. 

In order to secure the best results, steam boilers 
require thorough cleaning at regular intervals, when 
any scale accumulated on the inner surface of the boiler 
and tubes must be removed. In order to prevent, as 
far as possible, the formation of scale in the boiler, 
the purest possible feedwater should be used. When 
feedwater contains lime, magnesia, or other impurities, 
in the form of carbonates or sulphates, some reliable 
method of treatment must be adopted to remove these 
impurities before the water is introduced into the boiler. 
The boiler should also be partly blown off at frequent 
regular intervals to remove any accumulation of sedi- 


ment and to keep the boiler clear. 
1Q13 
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Examination Questions 


Answered by 


James T. Beard 


















Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request.) 


Ques.—What causes a dust explosion; and what 
method would you adopt to prevent the occurrence of 
such an explosion? 

Ans.—A dust explosion results from the ignition of 
a cloud of dust, which has been thrown into the air 
by the concussion produced by a windy or a blownout 
shot, or by the disturbance incident to the various 
operations going on in the mine. This is liable to occur 
wherever any undue accumulations of fine coal or dust 
is permitted in the working places and on the roads and 
travelingways in the mine. 

The best means of preventing dust explosions is to 
adopt plans that will avoid undue accumulations of dust 
at the working faces and on the roads. Strict rules 
and regulations should be enforced regarding the blast- 
ing of coal, so as to reduce to a minimum the production 
of fine coal and dust. The working face must be kept 
clean and all “fines” loaded out with the coal. Dust- 
proof cars should be used and these should not be 
loaded so as to cause lumps of coal to fall from the 
cars in transit. All roads and travelingways should be 
thoroughly cleaned at regular intervals. It may be 
necessary to install an effective sprinkling system in 
the mine. At the working face, a soft friable coal 
should never be blasted off the solid; and every shot 
should be well mined so that the charge can properly 
perform its work. 

Ques.—The center props, in a slope of 63 deg. pitch, 
are set 5 deg. up the pitch. What is the pitch of the prop? 

Ans.—A slope pitching 63 
deg. makes that angle with %, 





° ox, Ox & NY 
the horizontal and, as shown Yon &€ 
in the accompanying figure, _ °°. yn a 
a normal line in this seam “” ING: 
will make an angle of 27 deg. a R WY. 


with the horizontal. Then, 
since the post is “underset” 
5 deg., the pitch of the post, or the angle it makes with 
the horizontal, is 27 + 5 — 32 deg., as indicated in the 
figure. 

Ques.—Give the principal causes of personal acci- 
dents in mines. 

Ans.—The chief causes of personal accidents are the 
following: Failure to examine one’s working place and 
properly secure the roof and coal and reset any dis- 
charged timbers, before proceeding to work; lack of 
judgment and skill in the placing of shots, charging, 
tamping and firing of holes; carelessness and reckness- 
ness in the handling of powder when making up a 
cartridge; violation of mining laws or mine regulations 
and disobedience of orders; and, finally, undue haste 
and neglect to take necessary precautions and act on 
safety-first principles when at work at the face, or in 
going to and from work in the mine. 
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Ques.—In a certain mine, what should be the diam. 
eter of a 14-ft. collar beam if 6-in. timber is used where 
the collars are 8 ft. long? 

Ans.—Assuming the unit load, or load per foot of 
length, of the collar.is the same in each case, the 
diameter of the collar will vary as the cube root of 
the square of its length or the distance between notches, 
In other words, the cube of the diameter ratio is equal 
to the square of the length ratio. Therefore, calling 
the required diameter of the 14-ft. collar x, we have: 


x\?  /14\? a 
(2) (¥) — 1.75* = 3.0625 


*—61 3.0625 = 8.71, say 9 in. 


Ques.—Three airways are passing 100,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute. Airway A is 5 x 6 ft., 14,000 ft. long; 
airway B is 6 x 6 ft., 17,000 ft. long; airway C is 5 x 
7 ft., 3,000 ft. long. What volume of air will pass 
in each airway? 

Ans.—The sectional areas, perimeters, and lengths 
of these airways are as follows: 


A, a=5 X 6 = 30 sqft.; o = 2(5 + 6) 
== 22 ft.; i = 14,000 ft. 


B,a=6X 6 = 86 aqft.; o = 2(6 + 6) 
== Ba ft.; ( == 37,600 76. 


C, a= 6 xX< JF = BD egh.; « = 86 +- 7) 
== 4 ¢t.; t =: 3,000 ft. 


The quantity of air passing in each airway, in natural 
division, is proportional to the pressure potential for 
that airway. Therefore, it is necessary to calculate 
the value of the potential for each split. The work is 
much simplified by taking the lowest relative values 
of the areas, perimeters and lengths. The areas are, 
as given, 30, 36, 35. The lowest relative perimeters 
are 11, 12, 12; and the lowest relative lengths, 14, 
17, 3. The potential values for these three splits are 
as follows: 


A, Xi=a,/4=30,/ 90 _ 99 /oigag = 
Je N ipo 30 V 0.1948 13.24 
“7 86 ra , : 
BX = 36, |aescqg = 36 0.1765 = 15.12 
. ew 


Sum of potentials 62.87 


The quantity of air passing in each split is then found 
as follows: 


13.24 


A, Q= 62.87 < 100,000 = 21,060 cu.ft. per min. 
15.12 ? 

B, Q= 62.87 < 100,000 — 24,050 cu.ft. per min. 

CF, a= oer < 100,000 = 54,890 cu.ft. per min. 
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The Labor Situation 


R. Dawson Hall 












Eastern Kentucky and Tennessee 


Agreement Made 


WAGE and working-condition agreement has been 

successfully negotiated in District 19, which 
includes parts of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
Harlan field of Kentucky is not included in the con- 
tract. This agreement gives the union recognition but 
does not provide a check-off, which has never yet been 
in effect in that district. 

The 8-hour day is adopted; house rent is not to be 
raised more than 50c. per month and house coal is to 
be supplied at $2.50 per month per house. The tonnage 
rates are increased 24c. a ton for both pick and machine 
mining, while the rate for daymen is increased $1 per 
day, giving the following day-wage scale: 

Machine runners 


Motormen, blacksmiths and drum men,............-++.--: 
Spike-team drivers and boss drivers, head trackmen, head 


eee weer ere emer eee eee reese eee eeeeeeeeeeeee 


timbermen, bratticemen, engineers and carpenters...... 4.84 
SIME ERTE NC IOD Io. 3 o'6-0:. 0.4 &.areincieresre cle dio a sien ares Siererecrds)s 4.64 
Carpenters’ helperS ....c.ceeceecseccees pee ecew seers brs sare ad SE 
Machine runners’ helpers. couplers, single-mule drivers 

track helpers, wiremen and pipemen, pumpmen and tim- 

bermens’ helpers ...... eet ceeeercees pre cueieleies Ss sie sia e168 ena 4.44 
Unclassified inside labor, tippers and trimmers............ 4.20 
UI oC ine. scene sree aces Sesh ae Reape oter aera, dra avaeate anatraite Stee 4.04 
Teamsters and inexperienced coal loaders ......0.0.-.+-0-: 3.80 
MIINEMIECR GUECIOS TADOE | 6. 66 6-055 cise. & veo 6a be.ee ee ele cieie:s 3.72 
Sand men, greasers and yard couplerS.....ccccccccccceres 3.64 
HPAES, ANG DOYS: «oc cca ccc «6: ais. 0 6 er oldarere eee eernereeees 2.53 





Nova Scotia Mine Troubles Still 


In an Unsettled State 


REAT dissatisfaction has been felt in Nova Scotia 

with the Patterson and MacKinnon awards, the 
latter having been accepted by the employees of the 
Dominion Coal Co., Ltd. At a mass meeting held 
in St. Mary’s Hall, Sydney Mines, N. S., on Tuesday 
April 27, President Baxter and Board Member Mac- 
Phee were busy for three hours answering questions 
propounded by the many malcontents who had de- 
nounced the awards as being inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. The meeting filled the hall and flooded the 
sidewalk. 

In the end the leaders won the day but they de- 
clared their intention to demand in the near future 
the increase of 27 per cent in contract rates and $1 
per day to day men (“datal hands’) that has been 
granted in the United States by the Bituminous Coal 
Commission. A motion was put to refer the matter 
back to the locals, but it was voted down and an 
amendment to accept the Patterson award carried by 
a large majority. , 

About May 1 the operators of the mines which are 
located at Joggins, Inverness and Little Bras d’Or 
agreed to meet the wage-scale committee of district 26, 
thus taking the initiative from the Dominion Coal 
Co., Ltd., the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., Ltd. and 
the Acadia Coal Co., which, being the big companies 
of the province, usually lead the rest. Of course, noth- 
ing can be done till these larger companies’ also con- 
sent to meet the representatives of the district. 





Nova Scotia mine workers have in recent months 
accepted membership in the United Mine Workers of 


America. Formerly they had their own provincial 
union. Since their amalgamation with the international 
body they have reacted immediately to all wage changes 
taking place in the United States. 





Montana Completes Its Wage Scale 


OINT conferees of the Montana Coal Operators’ 

Association and the United Mine Workers reached 
an agreement as to wages on April 21. It will be 
effective from March 31. The instrument gives the 
miners a 27-per cent increase and advances the day men 
a dollar a day. Boy workers will receive 53c. more for 
each day’s work. Monthly men get $30 more per month 
based on a 30-day month. The increase for both pick 
and machine miners is 24c. per ton. Yardage and dead 
work are increased 20 per cent. House coal is raised 
from $3.20 per ton to $4.40, and powder is. advanced 
60c. per keg. 


Would Fix Their Own Rate of Pay 


ELF-DETERMINATION seems to be the slogan in 

the old mining village of Stoneboro, near Sharon, 
Pa., where 350 coal-mine workers want nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. These men apparently like 
the increases that were awarded by the Bituminous 
Coal Commission and accepted by the International 
Union, to which 60 per cent of the men belong, and 
by the operators in general and their own operators 
in particular. They like the increases but believe they 
could improve on them and in fact do 12.5 per cent 
better. So 350 mine workers were on April 2 engaged 
in a strike to enforce the nine-hour pay for the eight- 
hour day with the Bituminous Coal Commission’s award 
in addition. The dissatisfaction appears likely to be 
enduring, for ten days earlier the men walked out to 
enforce the same demand, but they were ultimately in- 
duced to return. 








Motormen Quit in Support of Discharged 
Fellow Workman 


ECAUSE a motorman was discharged by the officials 

of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal 
department at the Archbald colliery all the electric- 
locomotive drivers at the mine went on strike on April 
28. The sanction of the union was not obtained for 
the strike. 

Men in the anthracite region are now not indisposed 
to make trouble because they hope by such means to 
aid in a more rapid agreement of the scale sub-committee 
and one that will give the mine workers a larger increase 
in pay than negotiations will provide. Around Mahanoy 
City several are said to have laid down their tools 
already. : 
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Wage-Scale Agreement for Central Pennsylvania 


House Rent Unchanged Except Where Improvements Are Made—Allow- 
- ance for Pushing Where Miner Pushes Both Ways—Coal To Be Charged 
at Last Government Price Plus 27 Per Cent Plus Cost of Delivery —Powder 
To Be Sold at Cost Including Handling, Transportation and Insurance 


ANY details were omitted in the scale agree- 
M = of the central Pennsylvania district, No. 

2, in last week’s account and some errors were 
made in reporting the scale. It is here given in full: 

This agreement, made April 26, 1920, by and between 
the Association of Bituminous Coal Operators of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, hereinafter called the operators, for 
and on behalf of each of its members, party of the 
first part, and the United Mine Workers of America 
of district No. 2, hereinafter called the mine workers, 
party of the second part. 

Witnesseth, it is hereby agreed that this agreement 
shall take effect as of the date of April 1, 1920, and 
continue in force until April 1, 1922. Each of the 
parties agrees that, during the term of this agreement, 
the following scale of wages, rules and conditions shall 
be observed and govern at all collieries owned or con- 
trolled by the operators and wherein a majority of 
the employees are members of the mine workers. 


TONNAGE WAGE SCALE 


Pick mining, per gross ton............ee...e05 $1.2803 
ee a ee ee 1.1431 
Machine loading, per gross ton............6.... 0.6656 
Machine loading, per net ton.................. 0.7729 


Machine mining per ton (machine mining to cover 
cutting, scraping and loading on a tonnage basis) shall 
be advanced 26.88c. per gross ton or 24c. per net ton. 


ADVANCE Not To BE COMPUTED ON BONUS 


Cutting and scraping by any other method than 
day or ton shall be advanced 27 per cent but this 
advance shall not be computed or applied on any part 
of the 5 per cent concession or bonus in the scale 
agreement of April 30, 1917. 

Cutting and scraping per ton shall be advanced 5.11c. 
per gross ton or its equivalent 4.56c. per net ton. 

All deadwork and yardage shall be advanced 20 per 
cent over prices in effect Oct. 31, 1919, provided that 
this advance shall not be computed or applied on any 
part of the 5 per cent concession or bonus in the 
scale agreement of April 30, 1917. 

It is hereby distinctly understood and agreed that 
all of the -hereinbefore-mentioned rates have included 
therein a 5 per cent bonus or concession granted on 
the 1916 scale prices as specifically set forth in the 
supplemental agreement of April 30, 1917. It is now 
positively agreed between the parties hereto that the 
said 5 per cent bonus or concession shall be deducted 
from or taken off the hereinbefore stated rates on 
April 1, 1922. 

In the Miller Vein on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania R.R. where any bottom is taken up or where 
rolls are being cut in the bottom, 69c. per yard shall 
be paid for farm work. The main line includes only 
operations at Dunlo, Portage Branch, Lanfair, South 
Fork, Beaverdale, Ehrenfeld, Portage, Sonman, Bens 
Creek, Lilly, Cassandra, Cresson, Gallitzin and Benn- 
ington, and shall not include any other points than those 
above named. 





INSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 





Rate Rate 
Occupation per Day Occupation per Day 
DEGUOINIDD | 6 dk de ees eers S620 “EOID ‘SIGOPS x) vc Ssewens $6.00 
ee OE ne 6.00 Water and machine 
Skilled wiremen in charge ae res 6.00 
of work being done.... 6.00 Timbermen ............. 6.00 
Wiremen’s helpers....... BT MO NED 6.6 4.6 06s omreaian 5.92 
SRUOCH SOV OTE 6.665566 0 06 0's COG “DOMROED bcs ccc ese ces 3.18 
Track layers’ helpers..... Bee MMM. eva oo 50's, e'e'oe eaten 6.10 
Bottom Cagers .....:.... C0 er 5.5 65.5 0:6. 054. es anetads 5. 
Drivers eeeeesees.... 6.00 All other inside day labor 
not herein specified. ... 5.77 
OUTSIDE DAY-WAGE SCALE 
Rate Rate 
Occupation per Day Occupation per Day 
are er eee RN oe re err $5.36 
Reem Gperators .......6es 5.60 Car CIEAMNCTS 2 .ceccscc ss 5.10 
WII ooo hb als ehaarave, eco 5.18 Firemen now working on 
change shifts of eight 
HOWUPS: “OBGN) s:6:0:6 6. 0:00-0.0.5 5.60 





All other firemen to receive $1 per day advance over 
the contract prices in effect Oct. 31, 1919, based on 
the present standard number of hours now constituting 
a day’s work under such employment at each operation. 

All main hoisting steam-plant engineers working on 
changing shifts of eight hours each shall be paid not 
less than $5.65 per day nor more than $6 per day; 
provided, however, that where any engineer is paid 
more than the maximum rate, he shall have the option 
of continuing his present hours, conditions and rates 
or accept a rate not greater than the maximum rate 
hereinbefore provided for eight hours’ work. 

All sub-station engineers and attendants shall con- 
tinue work on and under the present customs and 
conditions at $1 per day increasé over prices in effect 
Oct. 31, 1919, based on the present standard number 
of hours now constituting a day’s work under such 
employment at each operation. 


OTHER ENGINEERS’ HouRS REMAIN UNCHANGED 


All other engineers, excepting those herein above 
mentioned, shall work the same hours and at the same 
rates as at present plus an advance of $1 per day 
over the prices in effect Oct. 31, 1919, based on the 
present standard number of hours now constituting 
a day’s work under such employments at each operation. 

All boys under eighteen years of age receiving on 
Oct. 31, 1919, not more than $2.65 per day shall be 
advanced 53c. per day; and all boys on Oct. 31, 1919, 
getting more than $2.65 per day and less than man’s 
wages shall be advanced 53c per day based in both of 
the above-mentioned cases on the present standard 
number of hours now constituting a day’s work under 
such employment at each operation. The provisions 
as to eight hours for firemen and engineers are sub- 
ject to the usual exceptions in cases of emergency. 

All other outside able-bodied day labor, except coke 
men, to be advanced $1 per day over the prices in effect 
Oct. 31, 1919, based on the present standard number 
of hours now constituting a day’s work under such 
employments at each operation; but the total wage 
shall not be less than $5 per day. 

All monthly men shall be advanced $1 per day over 



































May 13, 1920 


the prices in effect Oct. 31, 1919, based on the pres- 
ent standard number of hours and days now consti- 
tuting a month’s and a day’s work under such em- 
ploments at each operation; provided, however, that 
this clause shall not apply to mine foremen, assistant 
mine foremen, fire bosses or bosses in charge of any 
class of labor inside or outside the mine, or coal in- 
spectors or weigh bosses. 

All labor engaged in the manufacture of coke shall 
be advanced at the rate of $1 per day over and above 
the prices in effect Oct. 31, 1919, with the exception 
of boys under the age of eighteen years, who shall 
be advanced to a minimum wage of $3.50 per day. 
The application of said advance in both cases mentioned 
in this paragraph shall be based on the present stand- 
ard number of hours, average ovens drawn and average 
cars loaded per man, now constituting a day’s work 
in such employment at each operation. 

The charge for blacksmithing shall be 0.75c. per ton 
for pick mining, and 0.5c. per ton for machine mining. 
The operators agree to use every reasonable effort 
to have the miners’ tools repaired and sharpened with 
as little delay as practicable. 

All differentials in tonnage and yardage rates exist- 
ing under the 1914 scale agreement shall be con- 
tinued and remain in force during the life of this 
agreement, or until April 1, 1922. 

The practice of voluntarily paying more than the 
contract price, either by bonuses or otherwise, which 
is done ordinarily for the purpose of enticing em- 
ployees from other mines, and thereby creating dis- 
cord and disorder in the coal industry, is condemned. 
It will therefore be assumed in any future joint con- 
ferences convened for scale-making purposes that all 
voluntary bonuses or advances in excess of wages pro- 
vided in contract were paid because of physical con- 
ditions in or around the mines where such methods 
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are practiced, and the wages so paid shall be consid- 
ered the base price for such mines. 

All the customs, conditions and provisions existing 
under the 1914 scale agreement shall remain unchanged 
during the period covered by this agreement, except 
as modified or changed by the following rules and 
regulation. : 

Rule 23—House rent shall be the same as during the 
period expiring March 31, 1920, plus an adjustment 
for substantial improvements if and when made or 
added, after March 31, 1920. In case of dispute as to 
increased rent, the same shall be settled under Rules 
12 and 13. hes 

Rule 34—That the pushing of cars, loaded or empty, 
by the mine workers is natural to the industry and is 
an integral part of the day’s work, and that through 
the negotiations of. thirty years this work, where 
practiced, has been paid for in the general tonnage 
rates; but in this district at all mines where cars are 
pushed both ways by the miner the operator shall pay 
for this work the sum of 6c. per gross ton, or its 
equivalent net. Whenever the operator reduces the car- 
pushing work to a one-way push in the direction at 
the choice of the miner, the compensation shall cease. 
This clause shall not be taken to authorize an adverse 
change in conditions at mines as to the handling of 
cars where they are now handled one or both ways. 

Rule 35—That the price at which house coal shall 
be furnished the mine workers at the tipple shall be 
determined by adding to the price in effect on Oct. 31, 
1919, the average percentage allowed as: an increase 
on the wage scale, to wit, 27 per eent, and that when 
coal is delivered to the miners’ houses by the operator 
the actual cost of delivery shall be added. 

Rule 36—That explosives shall be furnished the 
miners at cost, which is to include handling, transporta- 
tion and insurance, 





Eastern Ohio Miners 


Concede a Fair Scale 


After Naming a Lot of Concessions That Would Have Put 
Eastern Ohio as a Mining District off the Map for Some Years, 
Leaders of Mine Workers Assent to a More Reasonable Settlement 


May 4, at Cleveland between the scale committees 

representing the miners and operators of the 
eastern Ohio field. The agreement follows a deadlock 
ef two weeks. Consideration of the scale was taken up 
first at a joint convention of miners and operators held 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall, in Wheeling, W. Va., beginning 
April 19. After a disagreement the scale was referred 
to ioint scale committees, who remained in session there 
until April 22, and adjourned to Cleveland. The joint 
committees remained in session until May 4, when 
the agreement was reached which will mean continuous 
operation of mines until April 21, 1922, when a new 
scale must be framed. 

The miners’ committee was headed by W. T. Roberts, 
as chairman; Edward Reibold, Joseph O’Grady, Ettor 
Del Guzzi, William R. Truax, Alex. Felczan, Ira Kimes, 
James Kunik, Jack Bell and Leibold Zearott, elected at 
the Bellaire convention. 

The operators’ committee consisted cf S. H. Robbins, 


. WAGE-SCALE agreement was reached Tuesday, 


as chairman; W. L. Robinson, Michael Gallagher, C. E. 
Maurer, H. E. Willard, E. L. Thoner and T. K. Maher, 
all of Cleveland; T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire; Joseph 
Meister, of Bridgeport, and R. L. Wildermuth, of 
Columbus. ; 

Under the new agreement the tonnage scale was 
increased 34c. and day labor and dead work 20 per cent. 
The miners will receive 3c. an inch for the removal of 
the first 12 in. of “draw slate.” The old contract called 
for payment only for slate in excess of 12 in. in thick- 
ness, the rate being 9c. an inch. 

The original demands numbered forty-one, and it is 
interesting to record them at length, though probably 
no one seriously thought that everything asked for 
would be granted. They included: (1) Payment on mine- 
run basis; (2) No discrimination in hiring of men, the 
men being employed in the order in which they present 
themselves, men with good union cards being given pref; 
erence; (3) Payment of all day men for actual time 
worked with time and a half for overtime and double 
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time for Sundays and half holidays; (4) Entire elimi- 
nation of Rule 4; (5) Free tools and free house coal 
to all workers in and around the mines; (6) Pay for 
all stone; (7) Delivery of all cars to face of working 
place; (8) Company to do all track laying, using iron 
rails exclusively. 


Not MucH OVERLOOKED IN DEMANDS 


Other demands are: (9) Placing of all weigh houses 
so that the check weighman can see the scales; (10) 
Better sanitary conditions in mining communities; (11) 
Washhouses large enough to accommodate all the mine 
workers employed; (12) Daymen to receive the same 
percentage increase as the tonnage men; (13) Payment 
of $2.50 for each crossbar set or erection of crossbars 
by company men; (14) Elimination of Rule 17; (15) 
Payment for the amount of coal lifted and for restoring 
a place to normal conditions wherever a miner has to 
take up an excessive thickness of bottom in coming to, 
or going over, a roll, this being in addition to the regu- 
lar payment in accord with the roll rule; (16) Payment 
to machine men for actual time consumed in moving 
a machine from entry to entry; (17) The leaving of 
all “bottoms” in place. 

The mine workers also ask for: (18) Payment to all 
machine men for setting and resetting posts; (19) The 
right of aJ] daymen who are not satisfied with the wages 
under this scale to receive an average place in the 
mine; (20) Payment to machine men for cutting-over 
tracks; (21) Payment of 15c per ton extra for all butt 
work and for all places driven on an angle off the face; 
(22) Elimination of double shift and night shift; (23) 
Introduction of the section check system: (24) Payment 
to be made to loaders in rooms for all wet yardage, 
the rate being the same as in entries. 

In addition the mine workers are seeking: (25) Pay- 
ment of the maximum inside day wage where men have 
to go home because of some fault in the company 
management; (26) Payment to machine men for 
“crush coal’; (27) Itemized report to be made to local 
secretaries of the union of the money checked off the 
rolls for union purposes; (28) Delivery of all supplies 
to the face of each room and the unloading of these 
supplies by daymen; (30) Elimination of Rule 7; (31) 
Uniform day wage for all inside and outside day labor, 
the maximum inside day wage being made the basis 
for the rectification; (32) Hauling of all men in and 
out of the mine at company expense. 

Other demands are: (33) Elimination of the figures 
$25 from Rule 26, second paragraph, sixth line; (34) 
Delivery of powder to the working place; (35) Extra 
compensation to loader for any double shoveling made 
necessary by excessive width of working place; (36) 
Posts to be delivered in half-foot lengths and to the 
working place; (37) Insertion of all interpretations of 
the contract in the contract; (38) May 1 as an addi- 
tional holiday; (39) Elimination of Rule 28; (40) Fix- 
ing of pay day on every Saturday beginnig at 12 noon; 
(41) Setting payment of loader at 79c per ton and of 
machine man at 15c per ton. 


KEEN COMPETITION AFFECTS SCALE 


The sub-district covered by the contract includes that 
district of eastern Ohio which mines the No. 8, or Pitts- 
burgh, bed and the West Virginia Pan Handle mines. 
Severe competition requires a scale in line with those 
provided for adjacent dstricts. 
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Renton Coal Mines, of Washington, 
To Be Flooded and Abandoned 


With an Output of 116,000 Tons in 1919 the Com- 
pany Operating the Mines 
Lost $126,000 


HE Renton coal mines, the oldest and best known 
in the State of Washington, are to be flooded and 
abandoned. Orders have been issued to remove the 
equipment, take out the pumps and let the mines fil] 
with water, with the announced purpose of making no 
further attempts to mine any of the remaining four 
million tons of coal still in the lower levels of the prop- 
erty. According to the company’s surveys, there is 
enough coal in the veins to give a further life of thirty 
years to the mines, based on the productive capacity 
of the properties in the past. In addition to abandon- 
ing these mines the company is also surrendering to 
the Renton Coal Co. leases from the Northwest 
Improvement Co. which still have eighteen years to run. 
The reasons given tell a tale of losses and discourage- 
ment that left no other alternative. Briefly, they state 
that with an output of 116,000 tons in 1919 there was 
a total loss of $126,000, or that every ton mined cost 
$1.09 per ton more than the company received for it, 
Coal at the surface exceeded in cost $6.50 per ton. 

Labor at the mine received a fraction more than 92 
per cent of all the gross revenues, leaving less than 
8 per cent of the total receipts for all other costs, such 
as timbering, supplies, power, maintenance, taxes and 
interest. 

“If the mine could not operate under the wage sched- 
ules in force Nov. 1, last,” said Manager W. J. Grambs, 
“the new schedules, carrying an increase of 14 per cent, 
granted under the order of President Wilson, are out 
of the question. We can’t meet them. When there was 
a shortage of coal last summer the Renton Coal Co. ° 
undertook to increase its output. 

“At the same time the Northwest wes facing a short- ' 
age in water power. This meant more coal would be 
required for power purposes, as steam must supplant 
hydro-electric power whenever there is a water shortage. 
The Puget Sound Power & Light Co., from whom the 
Renton Coal Co. leased the mines, was asking for 140,- 
000 tons of coal for its steam plants. Orders were 
issued, therefore, to speed up, and in place of working 
two shifts at the mine we increased the working force 
to three shifts. , 

“The output dropped alarmingly instead of increas- 
ing in proportion to the increase in the working force, 
and the three shifts mined only a little more than half 
as much coal as had been mined previously by the two 
shifts. Our output should have increased 50 per cent. 
Instead, it decreased nearly 50 per cent. So on Sept. 
25 we ceased mining and closed the mines.” 

There is a record of coal shipped into Seattle in 
1869, but it was not until the early ’70’s that these 
mines entered upon the career that made them historic. 

The Seattle Electric Co. acquired the mines in 1900. 
They are now owned by the Puget Sound Power & 
Light Co. and are under lease to the Renton Coal Co. 
a subsidiary corporation, of which W. J. Grambs is 
manager. These mines yielded 3.8 per cent of the coal 
mined in the State last year and about 2,400,000 tons 
since 1900. 
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Foreign Markets 
and Export News 











New Zealand’s Coal Production 
Declines 


The coal situation in New Zealand 
at this time, Consul General Alfred A. 
Winslow, Auckland, reports, is far 
from normal, and the outlook is not 
very promising, notwithstanding the 
fact that there is an abundance of a 
fairly good quality of bituminous, 
steam, and house coal in sight of the 
Dominion. Coal production in New 
Zealand has been declining since 1917, 
despite the fact that the demand for 
fuel has been increasing. This short- 
age has interfered quite seriously with 
certain developments that were under 
consideration, as well as limited the 
output of certain industries in the 
Dominion. 

The output of the coal mines of the 


Dominion in 1913 was 1,888,005 long 


tons; in 1914, 2,275,614 tons; in 1915, 
2,208,624 tons; in 1916, 2,257,135 tons; 
in 1917, 2,068,419 tons; and in 1918, 
2,034,250 long tons; with 145,069 long 
tons as the output for the first seven 
months of 1919. Some 200,000 tons 
of this yearly output are lignite. The 
two State-operated mines produce from 
200,000 to 280,000 long tons annually. 

The coal resources of the Dominion 
have been estimated at 2,358,000,000 
long tons, with an estimated 896,000,- 
000 tons in proved deposits, made up 
of the following items: 





Kind of Coal Proved Probable 
; Tons Tons 
Anthracite. . Very little Very little 
Bituminous... . 269,000,000 450,000,000 
epeenen. . .. 114,000,000 341,000,000 
Brown...... ..... 234,500,000 728,000,000 
Lignite. . errr ce 839,000,000 
a re 896,000,000 2,358,000,000 


The annual consumption of coal in 
New Zealand in normal times is about 
2,500,000 long tons, of which approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is imported; but 
during the last three or four years 
the consumption has fallen, for the rea- 
son that the domestic output has fallen 
off and it has been difficult to secure 
the necessary imports. The large con- 
sumers of New Zealand coal are the 
State railways, the several gas works 


and electric light plants of the 
Dominion, shipping interests, and the 
different industrial interests. 





Coal Mines of China Report 
Increased Production 


Consul Douglas Jenkins reports that 
coal continues to be produced in the 
Kailan mines in increasing quantities. 
The average daily output in 1918 was 
about 10,000 tons. Over one-half of 
this coal was sent to Shanghai and 
other Chinese ports. Of the amount 
shipped to foreign countries about one- 
half went to Japan and the remainder 
chiefly to Hongkong, the Philippine 
Islands and Chosen. 

The daily production in 1918 of the 
two other principal coal mines of this 
district, the Ching-Hsing and the Fu 
Chung Corporation, was 1,000 tons and 
4,000 tons, respectively. The cost of 
coal on the local market showed no 
material change as compared with pre- 
vious years, and its advance elsewhere 
was entirely due to high freights and 
attendant charges. 

There was also an advance in the 
production of coke, which is needed for 
foundries and dockyard work in Japan, 
Shanghai, and Hongkong. The supply 
was not equal to the demand. 

The quantity and value of the coal 
exports from Tientsin during 1917 and 
1918 were as follows: 


1917 1918 
Articles Tons Value Tons Value 
Kailan...... 26,150 $106,692 28,121 $142,580 
ChingeHsing. a ED 4,816 31,500 
Shanai....... 1,015 4,659 2,905 16,011 
Bunker. Bed 54,417 222,021 50°923 258,193 





Great Britain Expends £32,200,- 
000 in Coal Subsidy 


Lincoln Hutchinson, commercial at- 
taché, London, reports that the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in giving 
particulars in the House of Commons 
on Feb. 17 as to the expenditure to 
date and the estimate total expenditure 
for the current fiscal year (ending 
March 31, 1920) on account of the coal 
subsidy, said the figures were £22,631,- 
000 to date; £32,200,000 for the year. 


Chinese and Japanese Are Mining 
Coal in Manchuria 


The mining possibilities in Man- 
churia, Consul General E. Carleton 
Baker, Mukden, reports, are generally 
assumed to be enormous, but the pres- 
ent developments are of a limited char- 
acter. Coal is already being extensively 
mined both by Japanese and Chinese. 
The former are working large deposits 
with modern machinery, while the lat- 
ter are still using crude native methods. 
The Chinese are planning, however, to 
obtain modern mining equipment, and 
it is expected that there will soon be a 
considerable demand for American 
machinery. 





Australian Coal Mined During 
March 


Coal mined in Australia during 
March, according to a cablegram from 
the American consulate at Newcastle, 
Australia, totaled 400,000 tons. Of 
that amount 93,113 tons were exported, 
43,000 tons were used to supply bunker 
coal for foreign vessels, while the re- 
mainder was consumed locally. The 
rate of freight to the western coast is 
$18 United States currency, while the 
rate to Honolulu is $10. Coal is being 
carried to Manila by Japanese vessels. 


Canada Imports 21,411,813 Tons 
of Coal from United States 


According to figures recently issued 
by the Canadian Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, Canada purchased from United 
States last year 21,411,813 tons of coal, 
valued at $70,603,005. Total exports 
of coal from Canada were valued at 
$10,380,186 and her total production in 
1919 was 13,676,300 tons, of which 8,- - 
893 tons were anthracite. 








Coal Imports at Harbin 


Imports of coal into the Harbin con- 
sular district through the custom houses 
at Harbin, Manchouli, Suifenho, Aigun, 
and Sansing in 1918 were valued at 
$301,586, compared with $172,437 in 
1917 and $115,303 in 1916. 








Quarterly Imports of Coal and Coke During 1919* 


Jan. | to Mar. 31, 1919 


Apr. | to June 30, 1919 


July I to Sept 30, 1919 Oct. | to Dec. 31, 1919 




















* Compiled by Bureau of Foreign and D 





Coal— Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
UMMM sc). uc shay stererevarsire wre Heo 23,995 $175,837 5,737 $40,765 9,026 $63,272 35,187 $242,54 
pines OS eer 205,065 1,127,994 173, 227 979,826 159,346 909,017 354,178 1,875, a9 

MOOI ole io sio's, cca cierescto. cele nweias 81 422 # “ 409 4,797 27,733 6,348 29,4 426 

Us tec i el ea es ed 4,934 49,118 1,7 6,691 1,195 10,711 6,832 63,133 

SEMIN eGo ea ofc e intel a9 oreo a oebersersebe 379,112 8,719 73°49) '} '788 203,168 15,246 1,258,857 15,506 

Compositions t NOONE GON 6.6! «ome 6:e:c-6'o- Ose 0-000 10,200 ae Seadedes. . eeeeewes 35,400 177 225,600 791 

RMA 020s Oc io ov eae pata nicasiale ear eeIen Pk Ns res $U,043,479 ke cece SUGGRCIO a Secale $2,227,260 
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Demand for Tonnage to Europe 
Is Less Urgent 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s coal trade 
freight report announces numerous 
charters of steamers for single voyages, 
consecutive voyages and _ transporta- 
tion contracts to Europe, and although 
the demand for tonnage still continues 
it is not quite as urgent as it was. 
The demand for tonnage to South 
America and the West Indies still con- 
tinues and rates are a little firmer 
than a week ago. 

Rates for May loading are as fol- 
lows: 


Rate placed 


RI ooo oo te.9 alesis 23.50/24.00 — 1,000 
Stockholm.................. 24.00/25.00 — 800 
Gothenburg. Tok ee eee 23.00/24.00 — 1,000 
Antwerp /Rotterdam.. . About 19.50 — 1,000 
RL don a, 5p 0 cba. ode. 21.50/22.00 — 1,000 
a Atlantic, excluding 
eee vic wisi ore 5% About 20.00 — 700 
Barcelona. . . ......... About 23.00 — 1,000 
RSE See 23.00/23.50 — ~*800 
Genoa/Leghorn............. About 23.00 — 1,000 
a BreNe iy sisted About 23.00 — 1,000 
re ea. 26.00/26.50 — 1,000 
eee nice rs ee i ta a 26.00/26.50 — 1,000 
| aE ee About 26.00 — 1,000 
Constantinople. ............. 26.00/27.00 — 500 
SS Sr 14.50/15.00 — 500 
as ro kishivn's ss7o\eseoo'v.6 5:8 14.50/15.00 — 500 
Rio...................... About 14.50 — 1,000 
Santos. 15.00/15.50 — 600 
Buenos Aires or La Plata or 
Montevideo............. About 13.50 — 1,000 
Para. Se ae gad tke o ee About 14.50 — 500 
Rosario. . secevceeeee-- AdDOut 15.00 —- 750 
Bahia Blanca.............. About 15.50 — 1,000 
To Nitrate Range........... 9.00/10.00 — 750 
SE OA eee 6.50/ 6.75 — 600 
Sagua or Cardenas.......... About 8.50— 300 
I gw ones wee 0% 8.00/ 8.25 — 500 
i EI RIS About 8.50— 300 
Sematenemno. Sd Nee ak, ne 8.00/ 8.25 — 500 
Manzanillo. . vecsscess eos ADOut 9.00 — 300 
Bermuda. . 7.00/7.50— 300 
Bermuda p. c. and dis. free 
eis s oN a ed 30 About 9.00 — 400 
ho bre win as About 10.00 — 500 
Barbados . ...ee...-. About 10.00 — 500 
SS EP ee 8.00/ 8.25— 300 
Port of lipein, Trin.. .. About 10.00 — 500 
Curacao. errr | a ee 
Free p.c. Curacao 
Demerara. . a he 13.00— 400 
St. Thomas. . About 9.00— 500 


All above sates, gross f orm charter. 





Coal Imports by the Straits 
Settlements 


Consul General Edwin N. Gunsaulus, 
Singapore, reports that a table com- 
piled by the local chamber of commerce 
shows the following imports of coal into 
the Straits Settlements for the month of 
January, 1920, with the countries of 
origin: 


Tons 
pO Pe Eee ee CT TT TTT 17,872 
TE. «.s +6.4.p:06o/e BOs. 00)0'6 0 0:0.0.6:9 0,0 60 510 
SER tae ak. b> as o'p'e we O's 0:0:0'0.0 0000s: 9 040% 16,609 
RIOD. og 5 »-6\u «5.0.5 610) 5 0.0.4 9 60:00 © 336 





Belgian Miners Demand 15 Per 
Cent Increase 
At a meeting of the Belgian National 
Federation of Coal Miners held in Brus- 
sels March 14, Trade Commissioner C. 
E. Herring, Brussels, reports a general 
increase in wages of 15 per cent, 


‘effective March 1, was demanded. The 


federation also adopted resolutions call- 
ing upon the Belgian government to 
equalize and establish a maximum of 
profits for coal mines, to establish 
national selling agencies under gov- 
ernment direction, and to use the ex- 
cess profits resulting from new price 
regulation for the creation of a fund 
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to provide for the assistance of needy 
workmen. The latter measures should 
become operative by July 11, according 
to the federation. 

The membership of the federation 
showed a_ remarkable increase of 
strength during the past year. On 
March 31 there were 52,000 members 
in Belgium; on June 30, 73,000; at the 
end of September, 92,000, and at the 
end of 1919, 123,000 or about 85 per 
cent of the miners of the country. The 
funds at the disposal of the central and 
regional federations totaled 3,140,000 fr. 


Report of Lake Coal Traffic 
West bound traffic through canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan and Ontario 
for the month of April, 1920, as re- 
ported by L. C. Sabin, general superin- 








terdent, St. Marys Falls Canal, Mich- 
igan, was as follows: 
-S. Can. 
Canal Canal Total 
Coal, soft, short tons......... * pod 8,000 * 831 
Coal, hard, shorttons......... es. wa 
Stone, shorttons............. Ona7 aust 3 '247 
General merc a, sande 
tons.. 3 .... 12,500 2,905 15,405 





nM Increases Imports 
of Coal 


According to a report by Consul 
Oscar S. Heizer, Bagdad, imports by 
Mesopotamia through the port of Bas- 
sorah of coal, coke and patent fuel 
during the period May-December, 1918, 
from India were valued at $108,425 
and from Persia $3,660. The total 
1918 imports of coal, coke and patent 
fuel amounted to $231,290; for 1917. 
$76,867. 
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“© Exports from Seattle 
Over $2,000,000 


The domestic and foreign imports 
and exports of coal through Seattle 
last year, according to figures jyst 
made public by U. S. Collector of Cys. 
toms R. H. Drumheller, totalled 373. 
596 tons, valued at $2,536,921, of which 
344,086 tons, valued at $2, 334;171, Were 
imported. 

By far the largest share of this trade 
came from Canada, divided as foj.’ 
lows—65,605 tons of anthracite, valued 
at $494,367, and 257 tons of bituminous 
coal, valued at $1,716,877. 

Seattle’s exports of coal to Canada 
were but 62 tons, worth $1,337. Other 
exports were 30,437 tons to Alaska, 
valued at $201,131, and 11 tons (worth 
$282) to the Hawaiian Islands. Dur- 
ing the year 18,076 tons were brought 
to Seattle from ‘the Atlantic Coast and 
1,879 from California, valued at $111,- 
476 and $11,274, respectively. 





New Zealand Coal Imports In- 
crease; Exports Decrease 


Coal imports by New Zealand during 
1919, according to commerce reports 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, were valued 
at £382,016, compared with £202,102 in 
1918, £214,152 in 1917 and £189,526 
in 1916. 

Exports of coal during the same 
period were: £201,383 in 1919; £227,- 
228 in 1918; £236,063 in 1917, and 
£326,563 in 1916. 


Owing to unsettled rates of exchange 
values are not given in dollars. 





Belgian Coai Production Increases, but Output Per Man Is Less 


Trade Commissioner C. E. Herring, 
Brussels, reports that the need of 
increasing coal production in Belgium 
is urgent, as exports of non-industrial 
coal are a very important item in 
decreasing Belgium’s large adverse 
trade balance. The necessity for in- 
creasing the output of coking coal is 
perhaps even greater, because of diffi- 
culty in obtaining adequate deliveries 
from Alsace-Lorraine and Germany. 

The output for the entire year 1919 
was 18,487,230 tons, compared with 
13,887,600 tons for 1918. 


District. 


Jan.-June, 1919: 


eee EERE, TOC CORTE CROCE 
ME ro igis ie Shes PA Gly 45 oe Ce ninn aainS 


SSL PLL PEE CEE PEPE 
SE Ie ae eae en re 
TERRES Or eee er eee Pe Ores fee re 


Total, Jan.-June, 1919........... 
Total, Jan.-June, 1918...... 


OE ee re Se eae 
delg-Des.. 1919: 
ts) 


NINN 25.3 5.5 sho cio hues wee ee a eee 
2S eee eremorn an ae 


SS SC ok eer ee 
Ss es Ws lage) Fao Ove alsa es 


a aR ae Sor oe ear 
Total, July-Dec., 


191 Sa sa 
IMEI FOUND. 505% cite als oo 0 sis 00 oie 


LOS 


NI oo os ona le Nv geaeev ata S Rayan ad ntochig att 


The following table gives the Belgian 
production of coal in 1918 and 1919. 
The comparative decrease in output in 
relation to the number of operatives is 
largely due to the general introduction 
of the eight-hour day in Belgian mines. 
According to statistics prepared by the 
Mine Workers’ Syndicate, the average 
output of miners steadily increased 
during the past year, having been 54 
kilos (120 pounds) per day more in 
November than in January. 

The output for the first and second 
half of 1919, by districts, follows: 





























Net pro- Stocks on Work- 
duction. hand. men. 
Tons. Tons. Number 
Beaders 1,802,660 219,840 32,463 
teste 1,402,680 167,510 23,465 
meee 8.860 818,860 42,377 
eh eset 232,610 72,890 3,630 
Rade 1,611,320 176.370 27,485 
hee oe 382,790 27,970 4,904 
ended 52,160 2,350 1,077 
Berd Se 8,443,080 1,485,790 135,401 
ee 7,562,960 625,040 117,450 
ea oe 880,120 860,750 17,951 
ere a 2,244,820 93,380 34,724 
Ser eee 1,711,100 42,070 25,329 
Noeuahes 3,310,280 324,250 47,576 
be eas 278,080 ,820 
aR oe 1,933,010 54,370 30,803 
ie tae 479,090 1,810 5,713 
a Night 87,770 3 ; 
bierctate ate 10,044.150 546,700 149,662 
anaes 6,324,640 1,295,130 110, 922 
Pcl 3,719,510 © Ores Gia 38,740 
748,430 2 Sn ws co 
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W eekly Review 


More Hopeful Outlook for Car Supply at the Mines—Consumers Are Waiting for Coal that 
Has Been Shipped and Is Tied Up in Railroad Yards—Anthracite Production 
Keeps Up, but the Market is Upset in the Absence of May Circulars. 


erally in all centers during the past week. The 
Geological Survey reports a gradual improvement 
in production the past three weeks with an output of 
8,898,000 tons of bituminous and 1,792,000 net tons of 
anthracite in the week ended May 1. The week of May 
8 will show still further gains, but not until the railroad 
labor is all back at work and the innumerable tangles 
in traffic have been straightened out will production 
again reach the 11,000,000 tons a week toward which 
efforts were being set when the switchmen’s strike upset 
calculations. ; | 
There is no Jet-up in the demand for steam coal, and 
the cold weather that has extended into May has called 
for more than normal quantities of domestic sizes. The 
market is reported exceptionally strong in the South, 
with car shortage of more than usual extent in the 
Birmingham district. The condition of stocks is such 
that in nearly every industrial center some consumers 
are really suffering for lack of fuel, and in Milwaukee 


Me coal and easier conditions are reported gen- 


rationing of what little coal was getting through was 
seriously considered last week. 

Prices are holding firm, with the bulk of the coal, 
however, going forward on contract at prices below the 
present spot price level. Sentiment among coal shippers 
is strongly in favor of moderate charges, but there are 
enough who cannot resist temptation to furnish material 
for those who see only bad in the industry. 

Anthracite production has been maintained at a higher 
rate this spring than last, despite the difficulties inter- 
posed by the railroad strike. Deliveries have not fared 
so well and numerous communities are registering com- 
plaints of anthracite shortage when the coal they want 
is perhaps tied up in a railroad yard but a short dis- 
tance away. Anthracite prices are as yet uncertain. In 
New York the April circular is reported in effect, 
whereas in Philadelphia no mine prices are quoted and 
retailers have increased prices to the consumer. This 
state of uncertainty is bound to persist until the wage 
question is finally settled and operators can figure costs 
on the new scale. 





Average Daily Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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*From weekly report of Geological Survey. 
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Reports 

From the Market Centers 
land to Pocahontas and New River. At least 
New Eng ” one large contract, made in 1915 for 5 
ae as — years, is to expire this season, and it 
BOSTON will be of much interest to see what 
Buyers Active in the Region — Car- at eae tertige wi Se angen 


Supply Shows Only Moderate Improve- 
ment — Output Further Curtailed by 
Floods — Rail Movement Somewhat 
Better—Strong Demand in Every Di- 
rection—Dumping at New York Piers 
Increases—Norfolk and Newport News 
Despatch About Normal — Prices Rule 
High—Anthracite Unchanged—Domes- 
tic Sizes Come Forward Very Slowly. 


Bituminous — Active and_ insistent 
buying is the main feature of the cur- 
rent market. Representatives of large 
corporations are in practically all the 
districts of Central Pennsylvania, as 
well as in West Virginia, and they are 
on the spot with cash for prompt coal. 
There is much less quick coal offering 
than was the case a fortnight ago and 
there are rumors of more than $6 per 
net ton being offered for coal of only 
indifferent grade. It is to be hoped, 
however, that operators will hold quota- 
tions down within reasonable limits. 

There are signs of better car-supply. 
The New England roads are making 
better returns of empties, and from 
other lines there are also hopeful de- 
velopments. On the New Haven road 
consumers are in constant distress for 
coal, due to the heavy volume seized for 
locomotive supply. The Harlem River 
gateway has been prostrated for sev- 
eral weeks on account of strikes in New 
York harbor. 

Receipts at the all-rail gateways 
reflect the gradual improvement in car- 
supply, other than on the New Haven. 
The Boston & Maine is steadily in- 
creasing the number of cars taken daily 
from the Delaware & Hudson and from 
the New York Central. The Boston & 
Albany is back to almost normal move- 
ment of coal, and confiscations have 
practically ceased, except where com- 
pany coal taken by intervening lines 
has made replacement necessary. 

There is no gainsaying the strength 
of demand from every quarter. All 
kinds of buyers are actively in the 
market, although here it is noticed that 
purchasers are generally confining their 
operations to_their accustomed sources 
of supply. Distinctly there is less 
“wild” buying than might have been 
anticipated. 

Despatch at the Virginia terminals 
continues about normal. The increas- 


ing use of much larger cars has a 
favorable effect upon movement, and 
for several weeks now the piers have 
been supplied with all the coal that 
could be- dumped. Receipts in New Eng- 
land are still light and less and less is 
heard in the open market with regard 


Quotations at wholesale range about 


as follows: 
Cambrias and 


Somersets Clearfields 
F.o.b. mines, net 
a ae $4.75 @$5.50 $4.50@$5.25 
F.o.b. Philadelphia, 
gross tons.... 7.15@ 7.95 6.95@ 7.50 
F.o.b. New York, 
gross tons.... 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 


Pocahontas and New River contract 
prices from April 1 have ranged from 
$6.54@$7.50 f.o.b. Hampton Roads. 
Spot prices at the same piers are from 
$8.50 @ $9.50. On cars Boston or 
Providence prices are $10.75@$12 per 
gross ton. 


Anthracite—No further developments 5 


in anthracite have come to light at this 
writing. Embargoes are still in effect 
against large parts of New England, 
and by water it will take several weeks 
to begin to make up for the suspension 
of dumping at the piers. Tows are 
moving with fair regularity, and if 
strikes and other obstructions can be 
avoided, there should be a reasonably 
good tonnage moved forward during 
May, June and: July. If maximum 
movement is not attained during those 
months the future will indeed look dark 
for this territory. 








Tidewater 





NEW YORK 


April Anthracite Prices Mainly in 
Force—Dumping of Coal Gaining— 
Trade Uncertainty Due to No Mine 
Wage Agreement—Bituminous Situa- 
tion Serious—Receipts Low. 

Anthracite—The lead set by the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. last week 
in advancing the price of domestic 
anthracite $1 per ton has ‘not yet been 
generally followed by the large pro- 
ducers but some of the independent 
operators have accepted the prices and 
have added the 75c. differential to the 
new prices. The large producers state 
that no change from the April prices 
had been ordered. 

More coal is coming forward but it 
is soon absorbed by the local trade. 
Shipments both from the mines and 
from the local tidewater docks con- 
tinue to be interfered with because of 
the railroad and local marine troubles. 
With the men gradually drifting back 
to work the dumping of coal is slowly 
gaining and a larger tonnage is being 
moved. 

The trade is in a state of uncer- 
tainty because of the failure of the 
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operators and miners to decide on g 
new wage agreement. However the 
Washington conferences may at any 
time have a happy termination. 

It is difficult to get fuel to tidewatey 
and to the Great Lakes and one big 
producer has begun to dump coal at 
one of its storage plants, while other 
railroads are reported to have placed 
embargoes on shipments to Buffalo. 

The local retail yards are short of 
coal and deliveries being made subject 
to the prices to be set by the produc. 
ers when the wage conferences are 
ended. Coal is being delivered in one 
or two-ton lots to those who need it 
most. 

The demand for the smaller sizes js 
strong but the supply inadequate to 
meet the demand. Buckwheat for spot 
delivery is being quoted at from $4.25 
to $4.75; rice around $3.25 and barley 
around $2. 

Current quotations for company coal 
per gross ton at mine and f.o.b. tide- 
water at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 


Mine Tidewater 

BPOKON 5 6 <:0:0936:5:9:4:0'e $5.95 $7.80 
| ean RS ei? Oe 6.35@7.35 8.20@9.20 
BMI aos Sit Nae are 6.60@7.70 8.45@9.55 
Chestnut........... 6.70@7.70 8.55@9.55 
_, RA ae 5.30 7.05 
Buckwheat....... . 3.40@3.75 5.15@5.50 
Rice. . on 2 75@3.25 4.50@5.00 
Barley Dene 2.25@2.50 4.00@4.25 
Boiler fuel.. 2.50 4.25 


Quotations for domestic coals at the 
upper ports are generally 5c. higher 
on account of the difference in freight 
rates. 

Bituminous—There is little coal at 
the docks. The railroad trouble is 
not completely ended and, while most 
of the men have returned to their work, 
some difficulty is met in moving the 
boats when they are loaded. The rail- 
roads continue to take coal intended for 
commercial use, which must be replaced 
by the shippers. 

The situation here has become seri- 
ous. One of the trolley lines operating 
on Long Island was compelled to sus- 
pend operations one day last week be- 
cause of its inability to obtain coal. 
Several city departments were able 
to operate only because of the work of 
policemen in bringing coal to the city 
from the lower ports. 

Car supply is ragged, many mines 
not getting more than one-third of 
their quota of cars. With the rail- 
roads taking coal, commercial users 
will have difficulty in getting prompt 
shipments. Very little quoting is 
being done for local delivery. There 
is much difficulty in keeping bunkers 
supplied and on this account steamers 
are frequently delayed in leaving this 
port. 

Quotations for some of the pools are 
not always available. Early this week 
Pools 1 and 9 were being quoted at 
$6.25 to $6.50 per net ton, mines; Pool 
10, $6 to $6.25; Pool 11, $5.50 to 
$5.75, and Pool 18, $5 to $5.50. 
Gas coal was quoted around $6.50. 
Quotations for loaded boats in the har- 
bor ranged from $10 to $12. Tow- 
ing charges ranged from $1 to $1.25 
per ton. 



































May 13, 1920 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite Prices Unsettled — Final 


Circulars Due When Wage Dispute Is 
Cleared — Retailers Increase Prices — 
Heavy Premiums on Popular Sizes— 
Steam Trade Active, Especially im 
Buckwheat — Bituminous Continues 
Scarce with Light Recerpts. 

Anthracite—The price situation is 
quite complicated; most of the big pro- 
ducing companies having announced a 
schedule for current shipments—subject 
to change without notice. The chief 
cause of disturbance is that shipments 
will be made subject to prices to be 
fixed for the coal at a later date. That 
is at such time as an agreement is 
reached with the miners on a new-wage 
scale. Thus the dealers are compelled 
to take a chance in fixing their retail 
prices. 

An increase of $1 a ton on the pre- 
pared sizes has been announced, but it 
is believed that the increase to be al- 
lowed the miners will mean an even 
higher advance in the wholesale rates. 
Retail prices on the various family 
sizes are as follows: Egg from $12 to 
$12.75, stove and nut from $12.75 to 
$13.25, and pea $9.75 to $10.50. This 
is for a gross ton of 2,240 lb. Dealers 
are mostly quoting only on such coal 
as they have in their yards for delivery. 

It is almost certain that the range of 
retail prices as given above cannot con- 
tinue long, as the dealers have allowed 
themselves little increased margin over 
the wholesale price. It is believed when 
the price policy is settled for the year 
by the big companies the retail in- 
creases occasioned thereby will be such 
as to cause much comment. 

The shipments into the city have been 
extremely light during the past ten 
days and the trade expects light ship- 
ments all summer long. The consuming 
public still insists on its preference for 
stove and nut and as a result of this 
some of the. independent houses are 
asking prices well above $9 for these 
sizes. 

In New England there is ample op- 
portunity to move the coal at heavy 
premiums, and if it were not for fre- 
quent embargoes both rail and tide, 
there would be even a greater tonnage 
moving in that direction at top prices. 

Using the circular of one of the big 
producing companies as a basis the an- 
thracite prices per gross ton at mines 
for line delivery and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for tide are about as follows: 


Line Tide 

Broken... .. $7.35 $9.20 
RO ec nick vince — aha seek 1,33 9.20 
RMB ett oS iy és ec ned a 7.70 9.55 
MMMM Cle rte Sen GRP ta het 7.70 9.55 
I Sancho 6.00 7.60 
MIMOMWDORE. cscs cs cmc niece ces 4.00 5.05 
he a Le eee RAH 3.00 3.90 
Boiler of SOIT RE ARO ar oe Oe 2.50 3.50 
Barley...... ie SE Nee 2.25 3.15 
Bituminous—The situation is_ still 


impeded by the light car supply. Only 
a light tonnage of coal is reaching this 
market. The heaviest tonnages are be- 
ing received by the public utilities. 
The manufacturing plants, however, are 
going along on the narrowest kind of a 
margin, some of them even being on 
reduced production. The steel mills 
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have never been able to catch up since 
the rail strike. 

Contract customers are receiving only 
meager deliveries, while spot coal has 
in some instances touched the $6.25 
mark for the highest-grade fuels. Were 
it not for the fact that tide shipments 
are frequently embargoed, thus throw- 
ing more or less tonnage on the line 
trade, still higher prices would prevail. 
The railroads are in constant need of 
fuel and they confiscate commercial 
shipments. 

Recent quotations have been: Pools 
9, 10 and 11, $6, with occasionally $6.25 
asked for strictly Pool 9. Pool 18, $5.50 
to $5.75; these are for coals originating 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. For Balti- 
more & Ohio, Pool 9, 10 and 11 coal 
has been quoted at $5.50 to $6, with 
Pool 18 around $5. These prices are for 
the net ton f.o.b. mines. For coke there 
is a steady demand for foundry from 
$10.25 to $12, with furnace around 
$9.75. Domestic byproduct stove and 
nut is selling for $7. These prices are 
per net ton at ovens. 





BALTIMORE 


Prices keep climbing despite some 
breaks northward and $6 to $6.50 coal 
at the mines is more the rule than the 
exception. Foreign buyers eager to get 
coal at any price and export movement 
holds well despite embargo on all but 
shipments under railroad permits. 
Hard coal men raise prices. 

Bituminous—The top notch for bitu- 
minous prices does not seem to have 
been reached. Despite predictions that 
the six-dollar mark per net ton as 
reached at the mines was the limit of 
the present rise, and the fact that there 
have been some signs of a break at 
northern points, because consumers are 
unwilling to take any coal except for 
immediate needs at that price, the rise 
has continued here. 

At present the run is equal that of 
last month, about 70,000 tons of cargo 
coal having been handled the current 
week as export cargo fuel, and the ex- 
pectation being that better than 300,000 
tons will be loaded on this account dur- 
ing May. 

The prices at tide here for best 
grades such as Pools 71 and 9 are all 
the way from $6.25 to $6.50 per net ton 
f.o.b. mines, while medium-value coals 
are selling at from $5.75 to $6. The 
lowest sales, those of Pool 18, are at 
from $5 to $5.25. Gas coals hold up 
well also, screened fuels commanding 
readily from $5.50 to $6, f.o.b. mines. 


Anthracite—The definite hard-coal 
situation naturally waits upon the re- 
sults to come from adjustments follow- 
ing the end of the Washington confer- 
ence. Meanwhile the premiums paid by 
dealers here on any coal they can get 
through at this time are growing, and 
usually running between $1.25 to $1.50 
above the old winter schedule. The re- 
sult is that dealers are forced to sell 
at an advance over the old rates, and 
for the most part are charging a dollar 
a ton more than they did during the 
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winter. This schedule is as follows: 
White ash—No. 1 (broken) $13.50; No. 
2 (egg) $13.50; No. 3 (stove) $13.75; 
No. 4 (chestnut) $13.85, and pea, $11.25. 
Lykens Valley—No. 2, $14.20; No. 3, 
$14.60. 





Lake 





BUFFALO 


Strike Cuts Out Coal Again—Condi- 
tions About as Bad as Formerly— 
Some Allegheny Valley Coal Gets In— 
No Steamboat Fuel—Anthracite Arriv- 
ing Slowly—No Coke Market. 

Bituminous—The old situation that 
prevailed during the first switchmen’s 
strike is back again. Some effort has 
been made to get outside men to throw 
switches but it is a chance if any coal 
comes through. Somehow the supply 
seems to be sufficient, though nobody 
knows how it comes about. 

One of the worst conditions is the 
lack of fuel for the Lake steamers. 
Some of them are able to manage tem- 
porarily by various expedients. But the 
business offering by Lake is small; so 
the owners have in many instances dis-- 
charged their crews. 

The car supply is anything but good. 
The Allegheny Valley mines had been 
furnishing most of the coal used here. 
from the time of the first switchmen’s 
strike, and they would have continued 
if the cars had not run short. It is, of 
course, just as difficult to get an empty 
car out of a yard as it is to get a loaded 
one in. 

It is next to impossible to get any 
price quotations, some shippers saying 
they are selling at any price they can 
get and others refusing to discuss the 
situation at all. The list, as given by 
one shipper, is $6.10 to $6.35 for Alle- 
gheny Valley, all sizes; $6.25 to $6.50 
for Pittsburgh, No. 8 lump and three- 
quarter, and $6 to $6.50 for all slack, 
per net ton, f. o. b. Buffalo. 


Anthracite—The anthracite trade is 
about as badly hampered as bituminous, 
though some of the tfoads have been 
able to marshal some forces to assist 
in getting the trains through the yards 
and to keep up a supply of coal. The 
dgmand is not very urgent; some dis- 
tributors having a supply of buckwheat 
coal, for example, which does not 
move out. 

Only one of the shipping agents has 
any water coal yet. The others do not 
now look for any right away, for it will 
take weeks to get into shape again 
after the strike is over. Something like 
100,000 tons is now afloat, and a few 
cargoes have made their way through 
the ice that is still heavy in front of 
the harbor. Fuel is now becoming 
scarcer rather than more plentiful. 

Coke—The coke situation is the same 
as that of bituminous coal. Cars do 
not move and there is no other way of 
getting a supply. There is really no 
coke market, prices being nominal on 
the basis of $12 for 72-hr. Connells- 
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ville foundry and $10.50 for 49-hr. fur- 
nace. With a little chestnut for domes- 
tic use at -$7, adding to this the $2.60 
freight gives the f.o.b. Buffalo price per 
net ton. The future of the trade for 
the season is uncertain. Some of the 
vessels are discharging their crews and 
tying up until the businesss shows a 
disposition to move. 


CLEVELAND 


Pooling of all coal receipts under di- 
rection of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce is the latest plan to keep as 
many plants as possible operating. Re- 
ceipts, while slowly increasing, are not 
over 25 per cent of normal for the sea- 
son. Spot No. 8 mine-run and slack 
hold at $4.75 to $5, mines. 


Bituminous—The crux of the entire 
fuel situation, so far as Cleveland 
steam-coal users are concerned, con- 
tinues in the inability of railroads to 
place empties at the mines. At some 
No. 8 district mines not a pound of 
coal has been taken out for three weeks. 
The average operation does not work 
over 35 per cent, and a good share of 
this output is going to the railroads. 

There is scarcely a plant in Cleveland 
that does not suffer from lack of fuel. 
A Chamber of Commerce bureau is 
pooling all receipts. Operators con- 
tinue to avoid making contracts, with 
operating and shipping conditions so 
uncertain. Spot No. 8 mine-run and 
slack are commanding $4.75 to $5, f.o.b. 
mines, and operators foresee no change 
that will lower this level in the near 
future. . 

Demand, of course, continues several 
times the supply of all grades except 
domestic bituminous. Retail dealers’ 
prices on No. 6 and No. 8 mine-run and 
slack are around $8.50, delivered, an in- 
crease of 75 cents. West Virginia 
splint, for domestic use, has been ad- 
vanced ‘to $9.50. 


Anthracite and Pocahontas—Most 
dealers have continued their old prices 
on anthracite, but demand is season- 
ably light. Deliveries on Pocahontas 
are more deferred, and some dealers are 
entirely out. 

Lake Trade—Lake Erie docks in 
April dumped 307,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, compared with 1,082,183 
tons in April, 1919. Loading so far in 
May also has been light, and June 1 
will probably see the Lake trade 2,000,- 
000 tons behind last year. 

Retail prices of coal per net ton 
delivered by dealers in Cleveland are: 

Anthracite, and grate, $12.20@12.40; 
chestnut, $12.50@12.70; and _ stove, 
$12.50. 

Pocahontas, shoveled lump, $10.50; 
and mine-run, $9.25. 

Domestic bituminous, West Virginia 
splint, $9.50; No. 8 Pittsburgh, $7.75; 
Millfield lump, $8.50; and cannel lump, 
$11. 

Steam coal, No. 6 and No. 8 slack, 
$8.50; No. 6 and Noe. 8 mine-run, $8.50; 
and No. 8 #-in. lump, $8.75. 


COAL AGE 


MILWAUKEE 


United Action Taken on Near Exhaus- 
tion of Coal—Emergency Committee 


Secures Temporary Relief—Rationing . 


Postponed. 

Milwaukee had a week of hysterics 
following the announcement by the 
leading dock company that it could not 
promise any more deliveries of coal. 
The panic increased when it became 
known that ships were lying at the 
docks because they were unable to ob- 
tain fuel and that one steamer had 
to pay $9 per ton to fill her bunkers. 

The Governor of the state, the Mayor 
of the city and representatives of va- 
rious civic organizations got together, 
appointed an emergency committee and 
appealed to Senator Lenroot to petition 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to speed the movement of coal cars in 
order to avert a financial and industrial 
crisis in the Northwest. As a result, 
419 carloads of coal reached the city 
inside of three days. No rationing will 
now be undertaken for the next two 
weeks. 

Eugene McAuliffe, of St. Louis, 
states that the entire nation will be 
confronted with a serious fuel situa- 
tion next winter. He urged Milwaukee 


dealers to lay plans at once if they, 


wanted to avert a shortage. The May 
advance in prices did not material- 
ize here as yet, notwithstanding the 
scarcity of coal. 

Thus far this season 25,221 tons of 
hard coal and 18,500°tons of soft coal 
have come by Lake, against 105,303 tons 
of hard and 181,032 tons of soft coal 
during the same period last year. At 
this time last year the docks held about 
400,000 tons of coal, which had been 
carried over on account of the mild win- 
ter of 1918-19. 








Inland West 





COLUMBUS 


Strike Slowly Breaking Up—Increased 
Output of Ohio Mines — Embargoes 
Still in Force—Demand for Steam 
Grades Especially Strong and Prices 
Higher. 

Reserve stocks have been reduced to 
a low point in every line of manufac- 
turing. Public service concerns and 
public institutions have been supplied 
for the time being. Extreme high 
prices are expected to prevail for some 
time. 

Domestic demand is still strong. 
Retail stocks are light and in many 
cases exhausted. Retail prices are firm 
and show a tendency to advance in sym- 
pathy with higher quotations at the 
mines. 

Pocahontas is quite scarce and little 
is available in this territory. West Vir- 
ginia splints are also reaching this 
market in limited quantities. Hocking 
lump retails at $7.50 and higher, while 
West Virginia lump is selling at $8.50. 
Pocahontas when obtainable retails 
eround $10.50 to $11. 
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Steam trade is active as railroads are 
now good purchasers and most other jp. 
dustries are in the market. In the 
Michigan industrial centers fye] is 
scarce and many of the plants were 
compelled to close down. Prices soared 
as a result. Quotations of $5.75 fo, 
Kanawha slack were heard of in the 
local market. 

The Lake trade is assuming more 
importance. Some cargoes have been 
moved to the upper Lake region, byt 
embargoes have largely prevented ship. 
ments to the lower Lake ports. The 
tonnage moving to the docks is under 
the control of the producing companies, 

Prices at the mines for the principal 
coals used in Ohio are: 


PEOOKING ININY), «665.0 6 «0.6 5.0:0:0%0eo 0 $3.75 
EICOMINE, TNINGBUN. 6. 000s o'0.0.0s c'0 oe es 3 
Hocking, screenings................ 3.25@ 3.75 
POEMEOE UMD. . 6 io co 6s bass eciccs 4.0@ 4.5% 
POMCPOY, MIMOPUN. ... ....006 cece 2: 75@, 4.0 
Pomeroy, screenings................ 3.50@' 4.09 
WE. WR MIN BOTY oo... cine. 5 3 osc oss 5.00@ 5.% © 
Be Oe 4.50@ 5.0 
ee fr 4.50@ 5.00 
POCNROMORE, MUIND. 5.6.5 50.6 ese ss ceeed 8.00 
Pocahontas, mine-run.............. 7.50@ 7.75 


CINCINNATI 


Movement of Cars Increasing — De. 
mand Is Strong for Both Industrial 
and Domestic Fuel — Much Coal Mov- 
ing by River—General Outlook Encour- 
aging and Prices Are Firm. 

With strike conditions on the rail- 
roads being rectified somewhat, operat- 
ors here see no reason why the coal 
situation in this district should not clear 
up in a similar manner. It is quite 
evident, they say, that more empties are 
going to the mines and consequently 
the production will be larger in the near 
future, and with embargoes in general 
removed, conditions should brighten up 
to a considerable extent. 

Shipments into the Cincinnati dis- 
trict from West Virginia have increased 
in the past week and many industries 
that were low on their supplies were 
able to stock up a bit. 

Prices for all kinds of fuel remain 
firm in the Cincinnati market. Every- 
body is buying coal. There are no coal 
users who are going to be found with- 
out their usual winter supply next No- 
vember. 

Dealers in Cincinnati state that never 
before has there been such a demand 
for coal from the householder. With no 
places to move to, even if they desired, 
there is nothing to do but order the 
winter coal and have it stowed away. 
That is exactly what the Cincinnati 
householders are doing. 

Considerable coal is moving down the 
Ohio River. Except for this great wa- 
terway Cincinnati would have been ina 
pretty fix during the rail strike. There 
were many industries that were sup- 
plied with coal that came down the 
river which otherwise would have seri- 
ously felt the pinch. 

Coal men in general are of the opin- 
ion that there should be only messages 
of optimisim going the rounds of the 
trade at this time and that whatever 
gloom may appear above the horizon 
should quickly be dispelled. 
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ST. LOUIS 


; Conditions Improving — Some 
NT aes in Train Loads — Mimes 
Slowly Resuming Operations — Local 
Situation Fairly Good — Country De- 
mand Strong. 

The local situation is easing up 
gradually. The trunk roads have for 
the most part their full crews at work, 
but the terminal is tied up and coal is 
coming over in train loads pricipally to 
the main unloading points. The mines 
are working two to three days per week 
on most of the roads. ns 

The local situation in steam coal is in 
fairly good shape. Conditions in the 
country west of the river are still bad, 
but a little coal is gradually getting 
through. In the Standard field prices 
are as high as $4 for lump, $3.75 for 
mine-run, and $3.25 for screenings. In 
the Mt. Olive field the conditions are 
about the same, with the exception that 
prices are about $3.25 for domestic 
sizes of $3.50, with practically no 
steam coal quoted. On the Missouri 
Pacific nearly all coal loaded is 
promptly taken by the railroad for 
company use, and this road is buying 
several hundred cars in the Standard 
field. 

The fact that there is a contemplated 
merger of about 70 mines in the Stand- 
ard field became public for the first 
time this week It involved between 
$9,000,000 and $10,000.000 and takes up 
about 50,000 to 70,000 tons per day of 
coal. 


DETROIT 


Though Little Coal Remains in the 
State, the Outlook for Moving Shiv- 
ments Is Reported Brightening. 


Bituminous—With the announcement 
that freight congestion is diminishing 
in Toledo and at other junction points, 
the outlook for moving coal into De- 
troit and Michigan is said to be improv- 
ing. Under direction of the Michigan 
Public Utilities Commission, two traffic 
men have been dispatched to work on 
the problem, one in Columbus, the other 
in Cincinnati. They will try to get 
coal consigned to public utilities of the 
state, moving to its delivery point. 

In many of the cities of the state, gas 
and electric companies have only three 
or four days’ supply of coal and for 
some time to come, probably, will be 
dependent on receipts from day to day 
to continue in operation. The Ionia 
State hospital, which was without coal, 
has succeeded in getting a small supply. 
Shipments are reported on the way to 
Pontiac and Bay City, where public 
utilities are in urgent need of coal. The 
gas plant serving Plainwell, Otsego and 
Allegan, it was recently announced, 
would be obliged to close. 

While the state is struggling with the 
problem of getting fuel, the coal mines 
in Michigan have closed. The miners 
are demanding that the new wage 
scale, which has been discussed for a 
month past, provide for the 10 cents a 
ton advance in wages, which they say 


should have been given them during the 
Wer. 


COAL AGE 


MIDWEST REVIEW 


There is little market news to report 
as there has been practically no change 
in the situation here during the past 
three or four weeks. Coal can be pur- 
chased, but in such small quantities 
that it cannot begin to take care of the 
demand, which continues quite strong. 
The big terminals are all embargoed 
and as a result operators and producers 
are routing coal to other points which 
can be reached without going through 
Chicago, Peoria, or East St. Louis. 

Railroad authorities report that they 
are getting the situation well in hand, 
and that they are replacing the strik- 
ing switchmen fast. The traffic con- 
gestion may be straightened out within 
the course of the next two weeks and 
from now on conditions may take a 
turn for the better. 

The better grade of coals, as per 
May 1 announcement, is selling at ten 
cents over and above the April prices. 
In other words, southern Illinois coal 
which in April was selling at $3.40 per 
ton, is now $3.50. This ten cent per ton 
increase will continue monthly until 
October. As it is. understood, no price 
has been decided upon beyond October. 

This sliding scale of prices is quite 
popular with the retail trade, as it fur- 
nishes them an incentive to purchase 
their coal early, and at the same time 
gives them an idea as to operating costs 
for the spring and summer months. 
There is some coal sold at prices in 
excess of $3.50 for the prepared sizes, 
but paradoxically about all the coal that 
is moving at fancy prices is said to be 
off-grade stuff not readily sold on con- 
tract. The methods of those selling at 
exorbitant prices are frowned upon by 
the more responsible operators and by 
the public in general. Luckily these 
operators are decidedly in the minority. 


& 
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LOUISVILLE 
Demand Strong with Run-of-Mine Sell- 
ing Better Than Block—Embargo Situ- 
ation Bad— Heavy Movement South 
with Northern Demand Starting. 


The demand for all grades of coal is 
strong, and increasing as steam stocks 
run low, and as byproduct and gas 
plants begin getting worried about 
supplies. Railroads are buying coal, 
and paying good prices. Retailers are 
meeting with a larger spring stocking 
demand than had been anticipated on 
the present high market, and are glad 
to accept lumpy run-of-mine, where 
block is not available. 

Comparatively little block coal is 
being produced, as the operators will 
not take chances of screening coal, 
having cars held over night and losing 
them from the net day’s allotment, 
which is not much better than two days 
a week at the most. Again mine-run is 
selling at as good or better prices than 
block coal. 

The embargo situation is still bad, 
and the Cincinnati gateway is slower 
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in opening than had been anticipated. 
This is resulting in larger movement 


South. Northern demand is starting, 
although shipments are quite light. 

There is an especially heavy demand 
for gas and byproduct coals, such as 
Harlan No. 4, Hazard, Elkhorn and 
Straight Creek. There is’ hardly anv 
such thing as a market on such coals, 
as they are all going at prices ranging 
from $4.50 to $6.25 a ton. 

Byproduct coals are quoted from 
eastern and southeastern Kentucky with 
run-of-mine firm at $6@$6.25. Oper- 
ators in many instances refusing té 
charge more than $4.50 for block, but¥’ 
much of this grade is selling at aroun@** 
$6. Nut and slack are scarce, the pric 
ranges from $5.25 a ton upward at 
mine. 

In the Hazard field block sells at 
around $5.50@$6 per ton; mine-run, 
34.50@$5 and up to $6 a ton; nut and 
slack, $4.75 @$5.25. 

Western Kentucky prices are firm, 
with block selling at $3.25@$3.40; 
mine-run, $2.85@$3.10; nut and slack, 
$2.50@$2.60; and pea and slack, $2.25 
@2.40. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Car Shortage More Acute the Past 
Week Curtails Production — Industrial 
Demand. Heavy and Bunkerage Trade 
Active. 


The car supply for this field the past 
week was somewhat below that for the 
previous period, the production of coal 
was hampered and deliveries to con- 
sumers were quite unsatisfactory. As 


‘there are practically no stocks in the 


hands of steam users any interference 
with daily receipts seriously menaces 
the business of the consumer. 

There is a demand here for every 
grade of coal, much in excess of the 
tonnage to be had. Spot and contract 
inquiry is strong, and a great deal of 
the offering has to be turned down or 
accepted with limitations both as to 
tonnage and delivery. Much steam coal 
has been contracted through June 30, 
1921, but there are a number of mines 
which have not yet made any contract 
agreements; most all operators making 
a reasonable tonnage reservation for 
the spot trade and to care for con- 
tingencies which may affect production. 

There is a better demand for bunker- 
age coal than has existed heretofore, 
and the amount of this business taken 
on now is only limited by the supply 
which can reasonably be promised 
under present transportation conditions 

Inquiries for export coal to France* 
and Italy have also been received in this® 
district, a shipment having gone for®* 
ward to the latter country recently. 

Excessive rains which have continued 
through several weeks past have inter- 
rupted production at some mines by 
flooding the workings. -Labor is de- 
linquent, and there is also a shortage 
in the field as a whole, but shortage 
of equipment is the principal factor in 
holding production below the trade 
needs of the territory. 
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FAIRMONT 


Erratic Transportation in Northern 


 Fields—Midwest, Lake and Other Mar- 


kets Opening Up—Railroad Fuel Ship- 


‘ments Large. 


The final week of April was a week 
of contrasts in northern West Virginia 
fields from a transportation standpoint, 
the supply of cars reaching the maxi- 
mum and then dropping to the minimum 
production following. In the Fairmont 
region on the first day of the week 
there were 1,983 cars and all previous 
leading records were broken. 

On Wednesday only 307 cars were 
furnished for all the mines on the 
Monongah division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Since a large number of the 
cars furnished were used for railroad 
fuel it will be seen that a comparatively 
small amount of commercial coal was 
loaded. After Wednesday between 500 
and 600 cars a day were supplied. 

Cars were somewhat more plentiful 
on the Monongahela R.R. than during 
the previous week but only for a day 
or so, as the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
was unable to move any freight from 
Brownsville, Pa., during the week, the 
Pennsylvania following suit. On the 
last day of the month there were about 
2,000 cars of coal at Brownsville, Pa. 

During the first few days of the 
week there was only a limited move- 
ment of coal to the Lakes owing to an 
embargo. Cincinnati for several days 
was the westernmost point to which 
much northern West Virginia coal could 
be shipped. It was possible to ship, 
during the last few days of April, to 
points on the Philadelphia & Reading. 
Staten Islands points were also opened. 

By the middle of the week the Penn- 
sylvania was forced to impose an em- 
bargo on coal shipments from northern 
West Virginia except under permit, 
railroad fuel and fuel for public utili- 
ties excepted. By Wednesday Pools 
44, 11, 34 and 38 at Curtis Bay were 
under embargo again. By the end of 
the week no coal could be shipped to 


,Curtis Bay, Locust Point and Baltimore 


coal piers, owing to an embargo, ex- 


..cept under special permit. 


Railroad shipments were rather large 
during the week, the railroads in fact 
securing the bulk of the coal. In some 
quarters it was said that the railroads 
had declared embargoes with a view to 
securing fuel. 

There was produced at mines on the 
Monongah division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio during April 944,600 tons of coal, 
or 252,550 tons more than had been 
produced during April, 1919. Total 


production at mines supplied by the 


Monongahela R.R. during April reached 
178,600 tons. 

Use of assigned cars by railroads in 
northern West Virginia during the last 
fews days of Apri] continued to pro- 
voke much discussion. Reports were 
also received of coal from northern 
West Virginia being confiscated. 





PITTSBURGH 


Car Supplies Continue to Improve— 
Operations Are Only About 40 Per 
Cent of Capacity— Lake Shipments 
Light. 

Car supplies in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict increased more in the past week 
than in the preceding one, but left quite 
an unsatisfactory situation neverthe- 
less. Except for the solid-trainload and 
the river shipment, the movement of 
coal actually to consumers is extremely 
light. The condition as to line supplies 
is mitigated materially by there being 
scarcely any movement for the Lake 
trade, and it will require quite heavy 
shipping later on to make up the def- 
icit, as Lake shipments are already a 
million tons behind schedule. 

Taking the district as a whole, mining 
operations are now at about 40 per cent 
of rated capacity. Some consumers are 


getting practically a full supply while . 


others get no coal at all. On account 
of decreased consumptive demand and 
the small Lake shipments, the supplies 
in general are probably equal to about 
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60 per cent of normal requirements 

The market continues rather quiet, 
with prices irregular on account of 
there being so much more difficulty in 
shipping to some points than to others 
Generally speaking prices may ka 
quoted the same as a week ago: Prompt 
$4@4.50; contract, $3.50@4, per net 
ton at mine. Pittsburgh district. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car Supplies Irregular, with No Gen. 
eral Improvement — Byproduct Ovens 
Doing Better — Connellsville Market 
Stiffens. 

Last week opened with poorer car 
supplies in the Connellsville region than 
the previous period, but conditions im. 
proved later in the week, though hardly 
enough to permit any further gain jp 
production. The solid-trainload move- 
ment is working quite well as to cer. 
tain points, and the trainloads of 
empties generally get back in good 
time. The river movement has§ in- 
creased somewhat and is now of rela- 
tively large proportions. 

The byproduct coke ovens are doing 
better; in the near-by Youngstown dis- 
trict, which was hardest hit by the rail 
strike, the operations are hardly much 
more than 50 per cent of normal. The 
operations have no stocks to draw upon, 
and their supplies are coming only by 
trainload movements, naturally some- 
what irregular. 

The Connellsville market for spot 
coke, both furnace and foundry, has 
stiffened about a dollar a ton, this being 
due to the larger number of consumers 
to whom shipments can be made, rather 
than to any decrease in the offerings, 
The spot market is now quotable at $12 
for furnace coke and $13 for foundry 
coke, per net ton at ovens. 


























Estimates of Production 
FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
1920-—_-__. —— —— 1919a-_—_—_-— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
| Week to Date Week to Date 
RMR Dg 555) nas estar 7,563,000 157,730.000 7,411,000 126,141,000 
Daily average on 1,261 000 1,709,000 1,235,000 1,367,000 
April, 24b 8,485,000 166,215,000 7,378,000 133,519,000 
Daily average. 1,414,000 1,691,000 1,223,000 1,358,000 
May Ie. 8,898,000 175,114,000 8,022,000 141,541.000 
Daily average ; ; : 1,483,000 1,679,000 1,337,000 1,357,000 
a Less one day’s production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered for the 
two years. 6 Revised from Jast report. c Subject to revision. 
ANTHRACITE 
1920 —. 1919 ———— 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date 
CEE | ea eee INP 1,215,000 24,321,000 1,603,000 21,966,000 
April. 246. 1,618,000 25,939 000 1,435,000 23,401,000 
May Ie.. 1,792,000 27,731,000 1,717,000 25,118,000 
a Less one day's production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days covered for the 
two years. b Revised from last report. ¢ Subject to revision. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
Week Ended 
May Ic Apr. 24b May 3 1920 1919a 
1920 1920 1919 to date to date 
373,000 342,000 295,000 7,388,000 7,403,060 
a Less than one day's production during New Year's week to equalize number of days covered 
for the two years. 5 Revised from last report. c Subject to revision. 
(All figures in net tons.) 
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POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


urtailed in Last Week of 
ee ae Coal Goes East—Mines 
Work One to Two Days a Week. 

The final week of April witnessed a 
‘more: serious curtailment of production 
in fields supplied by the Norfolk & 

Western than at any time during the 
month, the full effects of the strike not 
being evident until a semblance of 
order had been restored on western 
lines. While men had returned to work 
at Kenova and Ironton on April 29, and 
while the weighing of coal at Ports- 
mouth had become possible, it was still 
difficult to handle coal to western points 
on the Norfolk & Western. 

Coal produced was moved to eastern 
points during the strike. Coal for- 
warded to points west of Williamson 
was shipped in solid trains so as to 
avoid switching in moving such coal 
through western terminals. Such solid 
train loads of coal moved were con- 
signed to large consumers in Indiana 
and elsewhere. 

The supply of cars from western 
sources was negligible. Virtually all 
the product of the Thacker, Pocahontas 
and Tug River mines was being sent 
eastward. Cars were not being re- 
turned promptly owing to the large 
amount of coal on hand at tidewater. 

No coal was being shipped to the 
Lakes from Norfolk & Western orig- 
inating points. Even tidewater was 
embargoed in certain instances, pools 
4i, 42 and 43 being affected in that re- 
spect. Thus Inland East markets af- 
forded the only outlet. 

Cars were so scarce that few mines 
were able to operate more than one or 
two days during the week. The bulk 
of Pocahontas production was flowing 
to tidewater. However the lower 
grades of coal from the Pocahontas 
field were embargoed to some extent. 
Lake ports were still closed to Poca- 
hontas mines, so that virtually no coal 
has been shipped to Lake points from 
the Pocahontas field during the present 
season. 

Transportation conditions were worse 
in the Tug River field during the final 
week of April than ever before. Cars 
were so scarce that mines were able to 
work only from one to two days during 
the entire week. 

Only solid train loads were shipped 
to western markets, the great bulk of 
Tug River coal moving to tidewater 
terminals. It was impossible to ship 
any coa? to the Lakes owing to condi- 
tions at Columbus, Portsmouth and 
other weighing points. During the 
latter part of the week conditions were 
more nearly normal. 





NEW RIVER 
Cars Scarce in New River—Shipments 
at Low Ebb East and West—Gulf 
Mines on Virginian Ry. Able to Work. 
A shortage of cars continued to in- 
terfere with production in the New 
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River field during the last weekly work- 
ing period in April. While the 
backbone of the yardmen’s and switch- 
men’s strike may have _ been broken, 
that brought no _ relief to mines 
in the New River section of West Vir- 
ginia. Instead conditions had under- 
gone a change for the worse, cars being 
much more scarce than during the 
strike. The maximum car supply for 
the week was little more than 50 per 
cent. 

One reason for the pronounced short- 
age lay in the fact that extremely few 
cars were being received from Western 
connections, and that so much coal was 
still under load at tidewater; there was 
only a comparatively small number of 
empties in the shuttle movement be- 
tween tidewater and the mines. West- 
ern shipments of coal and coke from 
the New River field were at low ebb, 
although embargoes had been removed 
on a number of western points. 

Winding Gulf mines able to ship over 
the Virginian Ry. during the week 
ended May 1 enjoyed somewhat of an 
advantage over mines in other fields, 
owing to the more liberal car supply on 
the road mentioned; mines on that road 
being able to work about four days out 
of the six. 

While Virginian mines fared better 
than mines in other regions, that was 
not true as to mines dependent upon 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, since that 
road furnished only enough cars to 
keep its mines going for about two and 
a half days out of the six. There was 
a very strong demand at tidewater for 
Winding Gulf coal. 





KANAWHA 
Poor Car Supply Limits Production— 
Kanawha Coal Goes to Tide—Limited 
Western and Lake Shipments. 

Less coal was produced in the Kana- 
wha field during the final week of 
April than at any time during the 
month, owing to the poor car supply. 
With cars so scarce it was not possible 
for Kanawha mines to work more than 
three full days out of the six. The only 
part of the Kanawha field in which 
there was any improvement in fact was 
that supplied by the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan R.R. The mines on this road had 
virtually a full supply throughout the 
week. 

By far the largest part of the high 
volatile production of the Kanawha 
field was going to tidewater. Western 
and Lake shipments were still quite 
materially. limited, despite the fact that 
embargoes had been removed as to Rus- 
sell shipments and shipments to points 
west of Russell. Cars could be obtained 
from the East alone, and as much coal 
was still held in cars there, the supply 
of empties was necessarily limited. 





LOGAN 


Guyan Output Increases but Car 
Shortages Cause Frequent Shutdowns 
—Embargoes on High Volatile to Tide 
Lifted. 

‘ Production was increased : in~ the 
Guyan field during the last week of 
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April to the extent of about 37,000 tons 
as compared with that of: the week 
ended April 24; mines had approx- 
imately 750 more cars than during the 
previous week although the field got 
away to quite a poor start. Total pro- 
duction for the week ended May 1 was 
zbout 155,000 tons as against only 
117,000 tons for the previous week. 

Production was far below normal, 
car-shortage losses still running well 
over 225,000 tons, necessitating fre- 
quent shutdowns. As mines of the 
field were mainly dependent upon the 
East for a car supply, they were forced 
to wait until cars could be unloaded at 
tidewater; comparatively few cars were 
being received from the West, at least 
during the early part of the weekly 
working period. 

While there had been an increase in 
production in the Logan field, such an 
increase was not general insofar as 
the mines on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
system as a whole were concerned. 
There were decreases in every district 
except in the Guyan and at the mines 
on the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn and 
the Long Fork; only 8,409 cars or 420,- 
450 tons being transported, as against 
9,149 cars or 457,450 tons during the 
previous week. 





NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Output One-third Normal—Conrditions 
Slowly Improving—Contracts Filled at 
Prices Much Below Market. 


Production in the northeast Ken- 
tucky field underwent a slight increase 
in the final week of April, advancing 
from 90,000 tons to 100,000 tons, or 
from 33 to 37 per cent, still leaving, 
however, a total production loss of 63 
per cent and a car-shortage loss of 
167,120 tons. The increase was due to 
an improvement in conditions on the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. 

Transportation conditions on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio were just about 
the same as they had been during the 
preceding week, with mines working 
about 38 per cent of full time; mines on 
the Louisville & Nashville being able 
to work about two days out of the six. 

At Russell conditions were improving 
from day to day and operations in the 
yard there were just about 50 per cent 
of normal. However, an arrangement 
whereby solid trains of coal could be 
shipped was all that prevented the 
strike and its after-effects from closing 
more mines. 

The April output of coal in the north- 
east Kentucky field fell. about 150,000 
tens behind that for March, due to the 
strike. The car supply for May might 
reach about 60 per cent of normal un- 
less something (now unforeseen) oc- 
curs to impair transportation facili- 
ties. ; 

High prices were being offered for 
coal in the northeast Kentucky field 
during the last week of the month, but 
operators generally declined to part 
with their coal at such high prices, con- 
tinuing to supply customers. (holding 
contracts) at prices much below cur- 
rent market quotations. This condition 
will prevail for some time. 
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ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Several mining men of 
Illinois who have been suggested to 
. fill the vacancy of Joseph. C. Thompson, 
the late State’ Director of Department 
of Mines and Minerals of Illinois, are: 
Robert Medill and William Hutton, 
both of Duquoin; James Taylor, of 
Peoria, and Martin Bolt, of Springfield, 
William Hutton is a member of the I?- 
linois Miners’ Executive Board, the II- 
linois State Mining Board and has the 
indorsement of many prominent min- 
ing leaders throughout the state, in- 
elding Frank Farrington, president of 
the [Illinois Miners’ Organization. 
Robert Medill was for several years 
with the Deering interests in Southern 
Illinois, also the O’Gara Coal & Mining 
Co.; at the present time he is general 
superintendent for the Union Colliery 
Co., of St. Louis, at its large Kathleen 
mine at Dowell, Ill. James Taylor, 
now of Peoria, was formerly State Mine 
Inspector of Illinois, and has _ held 
other prominent positions throughout 
the state. Martin Bolt has been As- 
sistant Director of Mines and Minerals 
for several years, having served under 
Evan D. John who died three years 
ago. 

Illinois is a great mining state, 
cyowding West Virginia for second 
place among this country’s bituminous 
coal producers. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—The Vermilion Coal 
Co., of Clinton, Ind., has filed a deed 
conveying to it from Aaron Koonce, 
the coal rights of 130 acres of land 
in Fayette Township for a considera- 
tion of $24,000. The deed conveys to 
the coal company outright sufficient 
land for the erection of tipples and 
switches for the operation of any 
mines which may be sunk. The Ver- 
milion company has just acquired from 
the United States Steel Corporation 
the ccal rights to 1,700 acres of land 
in Fayette Township, near Shirkieville, 
and material is now being delivered on 
the ground for the opening of a new 
mine. -The company owns and oper- 
ates another mine in the Clinton field. 
A. H. Spears, of the Ferguson-Spears 
Coal Co., which operates the Submarine 
mine, near Tecumseh, is at the head 
of the company, and other capitalists 
of Clinton are principally interested. 


Petersburg — The Oliphant-Johnson 
1 Co., after making a number of 
ts east of this city, has transferred 
drilling rigs across White River, in 


fox County, where several thousand - 


eres of coal land are being drilled. 
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During the last few weeks, 10,000 
acres of coal land in southern Pike 
County have been leased by coal com- 
panies. West of this city half a dozen 
different ‘coal companies are leasing 
coal land. The Pike County Coal Co. 
paid $15,000 to David Grubb for coal 
on his farm. 


KENTUCKY 
Middlesboro—The Low Ash Mining 
Co. has increased its capitalization from 
$10,000 to $100,000, to provide for gen- 
eral business expansion. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The Manor Coal Co., of 
this place has been incorporated with 
a capital of $300,000 to engage in gen- 
eral coal-mining operations. Edward J. 
Ryan, Albert A. Doub, and John L. 
Wellington, are the incorporators. 





OHIO 


Columbus—The Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange planned to meet on May 11 
to consider the law pending in Con- 
gress providing for the appointment of 
a fuel commissioner to investigate every 
phase of the coal industry and report 
his findings to Congress. On the face 
of the bill it appears like a good move 
and may receive the support of the 
association. Another question to be 
considered at the meeting is that of 
the assignment of cars at mines where 
fuel is furnished to railroads. The ex- 
change believes that the distribution of 
cars should be carried out without favor 
to mines supplying railroad fuel. 





OKLAHOMA 


Henryetta, Okla——The Wise-Buch- 
anan Coal Co. has been organized at 
this place, and charter filed with the 
Secretary of State at Oklahoma City. 
The company is capitalized at $400,000, 
and it will do a general mining and coal 
distributing business. The incorpora- 
tors are: H. E. Wise, of’ Henryetta; 
D. C. Wise and L. P. Buchanan, of 
Joplin, Mo. : 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Scranton—The report of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1919, shows that the Coal De- 
partment of the company produced dur- 
ing the year (including the product of 
washeries) 8,205,495 long tons, a de- 
crease of 853,733 tons, or 9.42 per cent 
below 1918. The year’s output was 
12.27 per cent of the total output of 


Pennsylvania mines and washeries (or: 


66,855,311 long tons) or 12.78 per cent 





below 1918. 
tion, says the report, compared with 
1918, was almost entire:y in the out- 


The decrease in produc.’ 


put of the washeries. Demand for 
steam sizes was much below 1918 and, 
as these sizes make up nearly all the 
coal recovered from the culm banks and. 
prepared in the washeries, their opera- 
tion was necessarily less constant and 
extensive than the previous year. 


Wilkes-Barre—E. R. Pettebone and 
J. M. Humphrey, mining engineers on 
the Mine Inspectors’ Examining Board, 
have withdrawn from the sessions, ob- 
jecting to the decision of the miners’ 
representatives of the board, who re- 
fused to reveal to them the question 
which they (the miners’ representa- 
tives) would present to the candidates. 
The miners’ appointees were willing to 
let the engineers submit questions 
without revealing them to the board, 
but demanded secrecy for their own 
inquiries. The validity of the ex- 
aminations may be affected by the cn- 
gineers’ withdrawal. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Fairmont—The Delmar Coal Co, of 
this city, headed by John T. Phillivs, 
has tripled its capital. The capital- 
ization was originally $300,000. I: 
has been increased to $1,000,000. An- 
other company whose capital has just 
been increased is the Ashford Coal & 
Coke Co., of Charleston, the increase 
being from $25,000 to $50,000. 


Huntington—All coal-producing dis- 
tricts on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
were represented at a meeting held 
in this city recently. Operators of the 
various fields, including the Kanawha, 
Coal River, New River, Winding Gulf, 
Logan and Big Sandy,-met to discuss 
the car shortage, which has become so 
pronounced as to seriously curtail pro- 
duction in all fields. Steps were taken 
for co-ordinated action in seeking to 
overcome the serious transpextation. 
handicap. While the matter has been 
vigorously presented to officials of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio sinée the first of 
the year, nothing tangible has so far 
been done toward relieving shortage. 


Welch—The Iaeger estate in south- 
ern West Virginia will be incorporated . 
as the Iaeger Foundation, and in con- 
nection with such a plan it is also pro- 
posed to sub-divide the Iaeger holdings 
of 25,000 acres into smaller parcels of 
land in order to encourage develop- 
ment of the property. The land will 
be leased on favorable terms so that 
men who. have been. employees. will be. 
in a position to become operators. 
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Charleston—If the Public Service 
Commission of West Virginia grants 
the 42 per cent increase in rates for 
power, applied for by the Kentucky & 
West Virginia Power Co., it will be 
over the protest of the operators of 
the Logan field. A delegation of 15 
operators, headed by J. J. Ross, presi- 
dent of the Logan Operators’ Associa- 
tion, recently attended the public hear- 
ing on the power company’s applica- 
tion. In opposing the proposed in- 
crease in rates, the Logan operators 
also voiced their opposition to the pro- 
posed new form of contract. 

Prominent Charleston capitalists 
have organized companies to operate 
in the smokeless field of Fayette 
County. One of the companies is the 
Old Colony Smokeless Coal Co., which 
is capitalized at $100,000. The other 
new company is the Nay Aug Smoke- 
less Fuel Co., which will also operate 
in Fayette County, this company hav- 
ing a capital of $150,000. Those re- 
sponsible for the organization of both 
zompanies were: J. A. Thayer, T. C. 
Beury, A. S. Guthrie, E. H. MeNeil 
and John W. Fry, all of Charleston. 

It is stated that the Winding Gulf 
Colliery Co., of Charleston, W. Va., is 
making improvements and extensions 
at its local operations, for increased 
capacity. At the present time the 
company is developing approximately 
3,000 acres, with a daily capacity of 
about 2,009 tons. This company has 
recently increased its capital stock from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000, for proposed ex- 
pansion. L. Epperly is local manager. 

It is said the following West Vir- 
ginia companies have increased their 
capital stock: The Morgantown Coal 
Co., of Morgantown, of which G. B. 
Hartley is president, from $25,000 to 
$100,000; and the Lewiston Block Coal 
Co., from $100,000 to $150,000. 

It is recorded that 17 new resident 
coal corporations were formed in West 
Virginia in March, in addition to one 
non-resident corporation. The com- 
bined capital of these companies was 
$3,350,000. The larger of these new 
companies were: Guyan Collieries 
Corporation, Beckley, $2,000,000; Mc- 
Call Coal Co., Logan, $200,000; Pea- 
cock Coal Co., Clarksburg, $150,000; 
Forest Coal Co., Fairmont, $200,000; 
Shamrock Fuel Co., Morgantown, 
$125,000; Glendale Gas Coal Co., of 
Cleveland, non-resident, $100,000. 

Last week three coal-handling com- 
panies were organized by E. L. Bailey, 
of Williamson, and E. H. Sudduth, of 
Welch. The new companies are the 
Bailey Fuel Co., of Charleston, capital- 
ized at $100,000; the Sudduth Fuel Co., 
capitalized at $100,000; the Williamson 
Fuel Co., of Charleston, capitalized at 
$100,000. The output of companies in 
Pike County, Ky., and in Mingo County, 
W. Va., will be handled by these three 
companies. 

Queen Shoals—Organization of the 
Rex Colliery Co., with a capitalization 
of $150,000, presages extensive de- 
velopment on the part of that com- 
pany in Clay and Kanawha counties 
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on the line of the Coal & Coke division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Among 
those active in the launching of the 
new company were: C. H. Hoyt, of 
Toledo, Ohio; J. B. Ramage, of Queen 
Shoals; W. T. Lively, F. M. Stambaugh 
and I. S. Adams, of Charleston, W. Va. 





ALBERTA, CANADA 


Edmonton—The Red Deer Valley 
Coal Operators’ Association, including 
all the mines in the Drumheller field, 
has decided upon a summer discount 
on the price of coal, in order to induce 
dealers and consumers to put in a stock 
during the spring and summer. On 
shipments made during April, a dis- 
count of 5 per cent was allowed, and 
for the subsequent months a sliding 
scale has been adopted—4 per cent for 
May, 3 per cent for June and 2 per 
cent for July. The good effect has al- 
ready been noticeable and large orders 
are being received, mostly from Mani- 
toba. 





Association Activities 





Texas Coal Dealers’ Association 


The Texas Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention at 
McAlester, Okla., the meeting being 
held outside the state at the invitation 
of the McAlester Fuel Co., which oper- 
ates large coal mines near here. An 
opportunity thus was given to those 
attending the convention to inspect the 
mines from which comes some of the 
coal burned in Texas. 

The convention lasted two days, at 
the close of which officers were elected 
as follows: C. H. Lilley, Fort Worth, 
president; W. C. Kenyon, Amarillo, 
vice president; W. D. Lacy, Jr., Waco, 
second vice president; C. R. Goldman, 
Dallas, secretary and treasurer. 

For the next convention, Dallas, Gal- 
veston, Fort Worth and Trinidad, Col., 
were bidders, and it was voted to de- 
cide the next meeting place by post- 
card vote of the entire membership. 

More than 350 Texas retail coal deal- 
ers as well as many dealers from Ok!a- 
homa attended the convention, and at 
the close of the two-day meeting the 
coal men visited the workings of the 
McAlester : Fuel. Co.’s. mines. . 

The keynote of the meeting was the 
necessity for early purchase of coal 
by the public for next winter’s use. 
The secretary was instructed to write 
urgent letters to all members of the 
association, stressing the importance of 
eenducting campaigns in their respec- 
tive localities, urging the public to buy 
coal now for next winter’s use. Lih- 
eral use of advertising was urged in 
furtherance of this campaign. 

The convention in many respects was 
regarded as unusual. At the banquet 
on the first night there were present 
among. others the following notables; 
John P. White, former international 
president of the United Mine Workers 
ot America; John H. Wilkinson, pres- 
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ident of the Mine Workers of Okla- 
homa; J. G. Puterbaugh, head of the 
McAlester Fuel Co., one of the largest 
wholesale coal distributors in Okla- 
homa; Ellery B. Gordon, secretary- 
manager of the National Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. Percy Ryan, executive committeeman 
of the National Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association, Kansas City, Mo. 





Raleigh & Wyoming Institute 

Finishing touches were put on the 
organization of the Raleigh & Wyoming 
Mining Institute, when a large number 
of mine executives assembled here 
recently. The institute elected as its 
first officers, John F. Absalom, as presi- 
dent and J. H. McLaughlin, secretary 
and treasurer. The meeting was called 
by V. E. Sullivan, one of the district 
inspectors, who presided over its delib- 
erations. Talks were made by Messrs. 
Lilly and Stockdale (district inspec- 
tors), a Mr. Craven and by the Chief of 
the Department of Mines, R. M. Lambie. 
The Mine Chief emphasized the fact 
that the mining institutes of the state 
were not being formed as organizations 
to increase the pay of members, but to 
help members to so increase their use- 
fulness that they would become invalu- 
able to their companies. 





Glen White Mining Institute 


E. E. White, worthy president of 
the E. E. White Coal Co. was the 
principal speaker at the recent monthly 
meeting of the Glen White Mining In- 
stitute. Mr. White gave a plain old- 
fashioned heart-to-heart talk to the 
members of the institute. He said it 
was not how much in wages a man 
received under present conditions, but 
how far his wages went and how much 
he was able to save. The recent war, 
Mr. White said, among other things, 
had taught the people of the country 
how to save, yet he found a disposi- 
tion on the part of many to forget that 
lesson and to sell their war investments 
below par. He pointed out that there 
are many forms of investment at sat- 
isfactory rates of interest, and ten- 
dered his personal service in aiding 
employees to make safe and judicious 
investments. 





West Virginia Coal Association 

A meeting of, the executive committee 
of the West Virginia Coal Association 
was held in conjunction with represen- 
tatives of various district associations 
of the state at Washington recently. 
The meeting was called especially to con- 
sider the car shortage, and it was de- 


cided to let the operators on a particular 
road handle the matter instead of at- 


tempting to deal with it as an associa- 


tion. The seasonal freight-rate bill 
was also under ‘discussion. 


The gen- 
eral expression among the members 


was that the Frelinghuysen bills, now 
pending: in Congress and which pro- 
pose Federal control over the coal in- 
dustry, are not necessary. The pres- 
ent source of trouble is the transpor- 
tation situation alone. 
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Recent Patents 





Apparatus for the Recuperation of Waste 
Fuel. Frank Lioud, St. Etienne, France, 
assignor to La Societe Le Coke Industriel 
(Societe Anonyme), St. Etienne, France, 
a company of France, 1,334,765. March 23, 
. Filed Nov. 15, 1919. Serial No. 
338,358. a 

Apparatus for and Method of Mining. 
Lewis H. LEichelberger, Plainfield, N. J., 
and Raymond A. Walter, Frostburg, Md., 
assignors to Ransome Concrete Machinery 
a corporation of 
March 23, 1920. 
Serial No. 128,049. 
Albert P. Lee, Chi- 
Loader & Body 
March 23, 
Serial No. 


AQ 


27, 


Filed Oct. 1916. 
Dumping Hopper. 
cago, Ill., assignor to Lee 
Chicago, Ill, 1,334,913. 
Filed Oct. 31, 1918. 


Chicago, IIl., 


Alfred L. Eustice, 
Filed May 4, 


1,335,229. March 30, 1920. 
1918. Serial No. 232,484. 
Mine Door. Charles H. Payne, Soddy, 
Tenn., assignor of one-third to John J. Clift, 
Soddy, Tenn., 1,335,255. March 30, 1920. 
Filed Oct. 11, 1919. Serial No. 329,902. 
Pipe Wrench. Charles G. Martindale, 
Scotia, Cal., 1,335,252. March 30, 1920. 
Filed Jan. 15, 1919. Serial No. 271,245. 
Coal-Handling Plant. Hohson S. Shimizu, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor to the Roberts & 


Schaefer Co., Chicago, IIl., 1,335,531. March 
‘ Serial No. 


30, 1920. Fited May 18, 1918. 
235,234. 


Rotary Pump. George Handley, Palmers 
Green, Eng., assignor of one-half to Percey 
Williams Bullock, London, Eng., 1,335,577. 
March 30, 1920. Filed Oct. 24, 1919. Serial 
No. 333,023. 


Pump Jack. Arthur S. D. French, Bixby, 
Okla., 1,335,960. April 6, 1920. Filed June 
3, 1919. Serial No. 301,394 


George McCarter, 


Coal-Mining Machine. 
April 6, 1920. Filed 


Denver, Col, 1,336,039. 
Dec. 2, 1918. Serial No. 265,027. 

Apparatus for Treating Fuel. Wilson L. 
McLaughlin, Decatur, IIL, 1,336,364. | April 
6, 1920. Filed Sept. 25, 1918. Serial No. 
255,618 

[U. S. patent specifications may be ob- 
tained from the Patent Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 10c. each.] 








Trade Catalogs 





Quick Concrete Mixing. The Standard 


Scale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Cata- 
log .Y 190. Pp. 24.; 8% x 11 in.; illus- 
trated. Description of machines and ap- 


paratus made by the Standard company. 
The Way to Increased Production. Du 
Pont Chemical Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
Booklet. Pp. 15; 3% x 634 in.; not illus- 
trated. Facts in regard to the company’s 
sale of war surplus material. 
Blawforms for Roads and Streets. 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Catalog 9. De- 
scription of steel forms used in the con- 
struction of roads, curbs, gutters and pave- 
ments. Pp. 44; 6 x 9 in.; well illustrated. 


Electrte Hoists, Chain Blocks, Cranes and 


Blaw- 


Trolleys. .The Franklin Moore Co., Win- 
sted, Conn. Catalog. Pp. 8; 3% x 6 in.; 
illustrated. Descriptive, with price list. 


Pneumatic. Conveying Dust and Fume 
Recovery. The Dust Recovering & Convey- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Bulletin 1. Pp. 
34; 8% x 113 in.; illustrated. Description of 
special apparatus and its application to 
industry. 

Short Course in Coal Mining. College 
of Engineering, West Virginia. University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. Folder. Pp. 8;6x 9 
in.; illustrated. Announcement of course to 
be given from June 21 to July 31; unfolding 
to one sheet for wall display. 

Sullivan Drill Steel Furnace. The Sul- 
livan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL Bulletin 
74. Pp. 12; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of furnace or forge, operated by fuel 
oil. or gas for the heating of rock-drill 
and hammer-drill steel. 

Diagonal Deck Concentrating Tables. 
The Deister Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Bulletin 5. Pp. 23; 9 x 6 in.; illus- 
trated. Description of the Deister-Over- 
strom type of table, calling attention to 


changes and improvements made. 


COAL AGE 


American Trolley Carrier. The Ameri- 
can Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, 
tll. Bulletin. Pp. 24; 7%>x 102% in.; illus- 
trated. Description of a one-man mechan- 
ical method of handling coal ashes, ete. 

Multiwhirl Cooler. The Griscom-Russell 
Co., 90 West St., New York, N. Y. Bulletin 
902. Pp: 11; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. De- 
scription of device for cooling lubricating 
—_ quenching oils in the heat treatment of 
steel. 











Industrial News 





New York, N. Y.—The Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co. announces the removal of the office 
of its Industrial Bearing division to a new 
building at 100 W. 41st St.. New York 
City, where larger quarters have been se- 
cured for the advertising, sales and engi- 
neering departments of the division. , 
Gleisen is the manager of the division. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. has appointed 
A, E. Hitechner assistant to the manager, 
of the Industrial Department, in charge 
of mining and chemical industries. In 1906 
Mr. Hitchner became engaged in the _ in- 
stallation of coal-handling machinery for 
the Link-Belt Co. In 1912 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the Wilkes-Barre sub- 
office of the Westinghouse company. 





Personals 





Among the changes in the personnel of 
the plant management of some of the Sol- 
vay collieries in the northeastern coal fields 
of Kentucky are the following: Oo. A. 
Warden, who has been general superintend- 
ent over the Coaldale, Henry Clay, Big 
Branch and Lookout mines, in Pike County, 
for the past four years, goes to Huntington 
to assume the duties of assistant to A. B. 
Rawn, general manager of the Solvay Col- 
lieries Co. Thomas DeVenny succeeds Mr. 
Warden as general superintendent of the 
Edgewater properties. Mr. DeVenny has 
been superintendent of the Freeburn plant 
of The Portsmouth-Solvay Coke. Co. for 
nearly four years, dating back to the time 
when that property was acquired from The 
Turkey Gap Coal & Coke Co. The normal 
production at that time was about 100,000 
tons per annum. During Mr. DeVenny’s 
superintendency, ‘much development work 
took place including several mine openings, 
an additional tipple, the erection of a mod- 
ern machine shop, a second company store, 
more than 100 additional dwellings, and the 
institution of various amusement and com- 
munity service buildings. The normal pro- 
duction of coal now approximates 400,000 
tons a year. Mr. DeVenny is widely known 
in the Tug River mining circles. E. L. 
Bailey, another well known mining man of 
the Williamson field, who has been super- 
intendent of the Solvay operation at Tol- 
land, on Pond Creek, since the installation 
of that plant, has taken the position as 
superintendent at Freeburn. Mr. Bailey 
made a record in the physical development 
of the Tolland plant and in the production 
of coal. The new superintendent at Tolland 
is E. W. Price, formerly with the Burnwell 
Coal Co. at Sprigg, W. Va. 

John Jeremiah Jr., has been appointed 
general superintendent over the six mines 
of the Willisville Coal & Mining Co., in 
Perry County, Ill, succeeding his uncle 
Thomas Jeremiah, who recently died. Mr. 
Jeremiah had been superintendent of one of 
the company’s mines at Willisville for sev- 
eral years. 

James Rollo has_ resigned his position 
with the American Railway and Mine Sup- 
ply Co. of Chicago to accept one represent- 
ing the Egyptian Powder Co., with head- 
quarters in Marion, IIl. : 

E, P. Moritz, vice president in charge of 
sales of the Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration, has resigned and expects to retire 
from active business indefinitely on account 
of peor health. He had been ill for some 
time previous to his resignation. No suc- 
cessor to Mr. Moritz has been named by 
the company, which has offices at 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

F. A, Fitzgerald, formerly with the San- 
gamon County Mining Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Illinois and Indiana 
coal mines of W. H. Harris, Inc., of Chi- 
cago. 


Edwin Ludlow has been elected president 
of the Alumni, Association of the School 
of Mines, Engineering and Chemistry, of 
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Columbia University, New 
Other officers elected were: Alonzo B 
Bradley, vice president; George C. Stone’ 
secretary ; John Sheafe Douglas, treasurer: 
and §S. A. Goldschmidt, Henry ¢, Pelton’ 
William W. Lightpipe and George BR, Stre- 
han, managers. 
_ Arthur F. Martin, formerly with th 
West Virginia Coal & Coke Co. as auditor 
is now auditor of the Boone County Coaj 
Corporation, with headquarters at Sharples 
W. Va. Mr. Martin has_ been connected 
with the Davis Colliery Co. and its gye. 
cessor the West Virginia Coal & Coke (po 
for a period of 12 ‘years prior to Jan 1: 
1920, when he became the sales manager 
for the Green Coal Cot, operating at 
Adrian and Strader, W. Va. 

J. H. Lewis is the new Western district 
manager of the West Virginia Coal Co 
a large exporting concern with headquar- 


York City, 


ters at Richmond, Va. Mr. Lewis will eg. 
tablish his headquarters at Huntington 
W. Va. For a time he _ represented the 


Eastern Coal and Export Co. in West Vir- 
ginia. 

E. F. Wilson, formerly chief chemist for 
the Westmoreland Coal Co., stationed at 
Irwin, Pa., has opened a commercial] testing 
laboratory and consulting office at 293 
South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa., where 
he will engage in private practice, specializ- 
ing in fuels, industrial waters, and so on, 

H. E. Brockman, chief clerk for the Tay- 


lor Coal Co., at Herrin, IIl., recently re. 
signed to accept a position as cashier for 
the Carney-Cherokee Coal Co., at Mul- 


herry, Kan. 

George Hudson, formerly mining engi- 
neer of the Old Ben Coal Corporation, at 
its West Frankfort, Ill, mines, has ac- 
cepted a position with the Saline County 
Coal Co., at mine No, 6, Herrin, Tl. 














Coming Meetings 





Mine Inspectors’ Institute of America will 
hold its annual meeting May 13, 14 and 15 
at Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary, J. W. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting June 
23, 24 and 25 at Reading, Pa. Secretary, 
W. M. Bertolet, Reading, Pa. , 

The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Insti- 
tute will hold its annual meeting in Denver, 
Col., in conjunction with the National First 
Aid Meet on Aug. 20 and 21. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Col. 

M. O. T. Coal Association will hold its 
annual convention June 16, 17 and 18 at 
Cedar Point. Ohio. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting June 10, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Secretary- 
manager, Ellery Gordon, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its 
annual meeting June 4 and 5 at Lexington, 
Ky. Secretary, C. W. Strickland, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


will hold its spring meeting May 24, 25, 
26 and 27 at! St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., New 


York City. 

West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will 
hold its annual meeting June 7 and 8, at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Secretary, 
R. E. Sherwood, Charleston, W. Va. 

American Wholesale Coal Association will 
hold its annual meeting June 1 and 2 at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Secretary, G, H. Merry- 
weather, Washington, D. C. 

The Colorado Retail Coal Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting June 8, 
at Colorado Springs, Col. Secretary, 
Hopper, Denver, Col. 

West Virginia Freeport Coal Operatcrs’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting 
June 3 at Kingwood, W. Va. _ Secretary, 
A. T. Carnahan, Akron, Ohio. 

International Railway Fuel Association 
will hold its annual meeting May 24, 25, 26 
and 27 at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. 
Secretary, J. G. Crawford, Chicago, II. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
holds annual convention at White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., June 29 to July 2. Secre- 
tary, F. L, Hutchinson, New York, N. Y. 

National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting May 25, 26 and 27 at the, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. Secre- 
tary, W. B. Reed, Commercial Bank 


Building, Washington, D 











